




















| Consumer Education in your teaching. It is of vital importance 

if we are to become a nation of intelligent consumers. Our Consumer Education 

Program booklet outlines all of HFC’s consumer education services. Send for 

your free copy today. No obligation, of course. Watch our 1952 ads for 

our Money Management panel which will help you teach the achievements, philosophy 
and techniques of good money management. And a happy new year from all of us at HFC, 


Cordially, Kaen Geen Wan, 


Director of Consumer Education 
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Money Management booklets. HFC’s Money Man- 
agement booklets are the finest practical guides for teaching money 
management. They explain in easy step-by-step terms how to plan Busines 
spending so that your money buys the things you want and need State B 
most. Included in this series are Your Budget, Children’s Spending, Richmo! 
Your Food Dollar, The Shelter Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar, Your 
Clothing Dollar, Your Health Dollar, The Recreation Dollar, and Distribu 
Home Furnishings. All are comprehensive booklets—well illustrated nivers 
and charted. Send for your free copy of Consumer Education Program any 


(shown below), which lists all HFC service booklets Biome | 


Syracu: 

Filmstrip lectures. HFC’s eleven interesting and Syracu: 

varied filmstrips dramatize the information in many of 

the Money Management booklets and come with a well 

prepared talk. They are available on free /oan for one industri 

week. Current titles are listed on the order form which board 

comes enclosed in the Consumer Education Program booklet. se . 
nver 


Program planning. We're glad to help you plan 
consumer education programs on money management P 
and to advise you on using our practical guides for better é r ndustri 
living. Next month we'll deo the first in our series of é nivers 
Money Management panels—a timely, interesting col- y ; 

umn that will give you helpful material for your teaching. Be. ollege 


Budget counseling service. For help with per- - 
sonal budgeting problems, write to our “Budget Ad- WANce ny j ocatic 
visor.” This service is confidential and there is no charge - State C 
or obligation. 
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Consumer Education Dept. No. AVJ 3-2 


P ; 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The watchword for vocational 
educators should always be “Let 
the People Know!” 

This is important if vocational 
educaton is to be further developed 
and improved. 





GUEST EDITOR’S PAGE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AT THE MID-CENTURY 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER 


AVA Vice President for Business Education 


W: DO HAVE reason for optimism. Business ec uca- 

tion has made tremendous strides during recent 

times. A comparison of the beginnings of business 
education with the widespread and integrated pro. 
gram of today reveals the results of the splendid work 
and interest of business educators over the years, 
The heritage of this steady improvement of the curri- 
culum and services of education for business is the 
excellence of teaching technique and _ instructional 
content of today. 

There was a day not so long ago when practically 
all training responsibilities were assumed by the busi- 
nessman. He wrote his own texts and kept them 
revised in accordance with the changing procedures 
of business. As American business grew in size and 

specialization, the employment market expanded and the schools began 
to take over the responsibility for training. During this half-century the 
schools have assumed the task of supplying business with adequately trained 
employees equipped to handle jobs and be advanced to higher positions. 

In addition to providing vocational job training, the schools have made 
available to every student the essentials of business training for personal 
use. As business education’s contribution to general education, the student 
receives understanding of the nature of his business community. He learns 
how to use the services of business. He studies the American system of 
free enterprise and its place in a democracy. In addition, to help him in 
his personal business affairs, he learns to typewrite and handle simple 
records. 

Today there is a closer liaison between business and business education 
than ever before. Businessmen are serving on advisory committees, coun- 
seling with students and teachers, and instructing classes for employees. 
Cooperative educational arrangements in which the schools and _ business 
act as partners in training students through coordinated school-and-employ- 
ment training programs are the order of the day. Built-in business train- 
ing laboratories which simulate various departments of business are found 
in many schools. 

In the business skills such as shorthand, typewriting, and business 
machines, the time required for training is being reduced as a result of 
improved teaching techniques and textbooks. In other fields of business 
education the instructional materials are being revised constantly to keep 
pace with the changing procedures, requirements, standards, and condr- 
tions of business employment. 

But even with all these improvements business educators are aware that 
much remains to be done. The student should be equipped adequately 
with the (1) work skills, (2) work habits, and (3) personality traits that 
enable him to do his job satisfactorily and be a good team worker. It 
is generally agreed by businessmen that business-trained students meet the 
skill requirements for employment. There is not such accord when work 
habits and personality traits are considered. 

During his school career, the student should identify and understand 
the importance of such work habits as: accuracy, alertness, dependability, 
follow through, honesty, industry and job application, initiative, judgment, 
keeping business affairs confidential, loyalty, memory, neatness, orderliness, 
perseverance, punctuality, and thoroughness. 

He should be encouraged to set up a program of planned self-improvement 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Let the People Know. In several issues of the 


Journat during the past year we have called attention 


to the need for keeping people informed of our na- 
tion’s program of vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion and its importance to individuals and the well- 
being of the nation. This month’s cover design is 
being used to forcefully bring to your attention once 
again how important it is to LET THE PEOPLE 
KNOW. 

In any program to “let the people know” we must 
ever keep in mind that—first of all, we must do a 
good job and maintain high standards. There can be 
no substitute for this. All who are engaged in any 
program that is supported with public funds should 
do his full share in keeping the public informed of 
his work and its value to the community, state and 
nation. ‘The public has a right to know how its funds 
are being spent and if desirable results are being 
obtained. 

Wouldn’t it be good business for each vocational 
and practical arts teacher and official to occasionally 
take stock to see if he is doing his full share in LET- 
TING THE PEOPLE KNOW? This may be done by 
asking a few simple questions. Are you keeping your 
superior and the people of your community informed 
of your work and your needs? Do your lawmakers 
and budget officials — local, state, and federal — fully 
understand your program and the problem with which 
you are faced? Are you keeping them informed as 
to your needs in order to carry on a full and effective 
program of vocational education? 


A large per cent of our lawmakers and administrators 
welcome factual information that will help them per- 
form their duties in a more intelligent manner. Voca- 
tional education will expand and improve in quality 
in direct proportion to the job we do in keeping our 
people—including lawmakers—informed of what we are 
doing. It is also important to let them know of our 
needs, if a more complete and effective job is to be 
done. Let us continue to give more and more thought 
and attention to LETTING THE PEOPLE KNOW. 


Teague Committee Report. This report which, 
among other things, deals with abuses in the veterans 
training program, came from the press on Feb. 9, 1952. 
It is known as “The Report of the House Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Educational Training and Loan 
Guarantee Programs under the GI Bill.” Copies may 
be obtained by writing directly to your Congressman. 


Veterans Training. The House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee under the chairmanship of Representative 
John E. Rankin of Mississippi began hearings on 
February 6, 1952, dealing with the matter of extend- 
ing educational benefits to Korean veterans. The hear- 
ings will probably last for several weeks. A score or 
more of bills have been introduced dealing with this 
subject. The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee will 
probably draft a bill of its own. 
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Your AVA has been invited to have witnesses appear 
before Congressman Rankin’s committee. 

It is the sincere hope of leaders in AVA that whatever 
bill is reported by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee will 
be so drafted as to prevent abuses that occurred under 
the educational benefits of the present GI Bill of 
Rights. 

It now appears that little if any changes will be 
made in the present law that deals with the Institu- 
tional-On-Farm Training Program. 


Oil For the Lamps of Learning. Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama, together with 18 other prominent Senators 
—representing both major political parties—is spon- 
soring an Amendment to the Senate Joint Resolution 
20 which proposes to earmark royalties from the na- 
tion’s undersea oil resources for national defense and 
for the purpose of primary, secondary and higher 
education in all states. The Amendment proposes 
that funds derived from royalties from oil “shall be 
used only for such urgent development essential to 
the national defense and national security as the Con- 
gress may determine and thereafter shall be used 
exclusively as grants in aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education.” A copy of this Amendment may be 
obtained by writing to one of your Senators requesting 
copy of S.J. Res. 20. 


George-Barden Appropriation. It now appears 
that all appropriations will be placed under close 
scrutiny by the National Congress. ‘This is, indeed, 
an economy minded Congress, and in addition, it is 
election year! Even though the Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended no increase in vocational funds— 
several prominent Senators and Congressmen have 
pledged to make a determined fight to get the voca- 
tional appropriation increased to the full $29,300,000 
authorized by the George-Barden Act. It should be 
pointed out, however, that it is most difficult to get 
Congress to appropriate more funds for any item than 
are recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
is especially true now. 

Are your Congressmen and Senators fully cognizant 
of the vocational training needs in your state? Do 
all the schools in your state have adequate programs 
of vocational education? Do you have any schools 
with no vocational programs of any kind? 

Membership. How goes your membership cam- 
paign? Will your state make the Hat’s Off Roster 
this year? Why not secure at least one contributing 
membership ($10) from some one in your community? 
Do you know any one who should be an AVA member 
but is not? If so, will you contact him and urge him 
to join or renew his membership at once? 

New Service. On page 10 of this issue of the 
JouRNAL we are announcing a new service for AVA 
members. Be sure to read the announcement. 


M. D. Mosley, 


Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary 
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COOPERATIVE TRADE 
TRAINING IN MISSOURI|,: 
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The “you’ll have to show me how” state steps up in 
front with a unique plan for industrial education. 
Five trades are successfully offered at the 

Lead Belt Vocational School to students from 11 


nearby districts. Here’s a fine example of improved 





community service through expert coordination 


of facilities and planning. 
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This article, written by Edward C. Ralston, Lead Belt 
Superintendent, is reprinted from the January, ‘52, issue 
of Missouri Vocational Education. 


HE LEAD BELT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, located at Bonne 
Terre, Missouri, is a cooperative venture serving stu- 
dents from the following high schools: Leadwood, 
Frankclay, Farmington, Esther, Desloge, Elvins, Doe 
Run, Flat River, Bonne Terre, Irondale and Bismarck. 
The Board of Education is made up of superintend- 
ents from the 11 participating high schools. William 
Suddath, Desloge, is President; C. E. Brewer, Esther, 
is Vice President; and Howard M. Terry, Bonne Terre, 
is Secretary- Treasurer. 


Students are enrolled from the 11 high schools for 
3 hours daily. They may attend either morning or 
afternoon sessions and go to their regular high school 
for the other half day. A school bus provides trans- 
portation to the vocational school, both morning and 
afternoon. 


A majority of the cooperating schools have industrial 
arts shops which help determine what trade the boys 
are fitted for and are interested in before enrolling in 
the vocational school. Enrollments are limited to 
boys in junior and senior classes. They may attend 
two years. 


Five trades are taught at the Lead Belt Vocational 
School. Carl Bushard is the instructor in building 
trades, O. B. Ray in auto mechanics, Earl Brown in 
electricity and radio, J. C. Parker in machine shop, 
and Parley Conard in welding. 


The building trades class is constructing a five-room 
house, 24 by 32 feet, with a garage in the basement. 
The attic will be floored but otherwise left unfinished. 
The first floor will be hardwood, with linoleum tile 
over 54 inch plywood in kitchen and bath. The interior 
will be dry-wall with texture paint finish, except enamel 
and tile marked linoleum wainscoat in kitchen and 
bath. 


Work on this project will be extended over the school 
year along with related information as needed. The 
entire job is being done by the building trades class, 
with exception of the wiring, which will be installed 


by the electrical class, and the plumbing, which will 
be put in by journeymen. 

The auto mechanics class is providing instruction 
in motor overhaul, electric systems, fuel systems, cool- 
ing systems, transmission and rear axle, trouble shoot- 
ing, brake work, and engine tune-up with modern 
analyzing equipment. All work comes from the road. 
Live projects are provided by the trainees, the cooper- 
ating schools, school buses and trucks. 

The electricity and radio department was organized 
in the fall of 1946. The first course offered was in 
general electricity and house wiring. Several build- 
ings were wired during the year which gave the trainees 
first-hand experience in actual installation of “live” 


jobs. 


During the second year, motor winding was added. 
Used motors were rewound and complete repairs were 
made. In the last three years a large amount of 
wiring and repair work has been done for schools and 
other public supported institutions. 


The electrical class has wired the houses built by 
the building trades class and rewound generators and 
starters for the auto mechanics class. All electrically 
operated equipment for the school is maintained. 

With the outbreak of the Korean action, radio 
was added to the course of study, since many students 
were interested in communications. A complete course 
in the construction and repair of radio equipment is 
now offered. Much of the test equipment, consisting 
of ohmmeters, voltmeters, vacuum tube voltmeters, 
oscillators, oscilloscopes and high voltage test prods, 
has been constructed by the students. 

At the present time the class has a DC-AC demon- 
strator radio under construction, a complete house 
model using remote control system of wiring with master 
and lockout controls, a stage lighting system with all 
types of controls for lighting effects, and a complete 
electrical system of a modern automobile. 


The machine shop class is offering a general course 
in machine shop work to the high school trainees. 
The first year students learn to use measuring tools, 
rulers, calipers and micrometers. They also receive 
training in bench machine work. The beginners on the 


(Continued on page 12) 


At left, the auto mechanics class provides training in all phases of repair and adjustments. Students work on cars brought in 


from the “road.” 
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Right: The welding class offers training in are and acetylene welding, layout, and heat treatment. 





FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Serer IDEAS are rampant concerning federal 
educational activities. In one discussion you will 
hear that vocational education is the only field that re- 
ceives federal support. At another point it may be stated 
that federal educational activities were born of the 
depression era. For a clearcut approach to these mis- 
conceptions, it is suggested that educators study a 1951 
governmental publication entitled Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues Before Congress, pre- 
pared by Charles A. Quattlebaum for the use of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 


The “general welfare” clause and other clauses in the 
Constitution have served as warrants and guides for 
the development of an extensive federal educational 
program. The federal government has engaged pri- 
marily in two types of educational activities, (1) oper- 
ating its own educational programs, and (2) aiding 
the states and territories in financing and promoting 
education. These activities are neither of recent origin 
nor of insignificant importance in the total govern- 
mental picture, as a brief survey will readily show. 


In 1779, the federal government undertook a pro- 
gram of instruction of men in the military service. 
This program of instruction for the military services 
has been extended to include instruction in practically 
all subject fields, and to range from courses for illiter- 
ates to postgraduate research. 


In 1785 a program was developed whereby public 
lands were set aside for the endowment of public schools 
at the elementary and secondary levels. ‘These land 
grants which approached a total area of approximately 
ten times the size of the state of Maryland were first 
extended to the territories and later to the states. 
Grants in aid for education during the first half of the 
nineteenth century did not stipulate the type of educa- 
tion which was to be given aid. 


These grants were followed by other programs such 
as the establishment of the military academies, and 
provisions for the education of persons residing in areas 
under federal jurisdiction. Educational appropriations 
for the District of Columbia were initiated in 1804, 
for Alaska in 1824, and for the Canal Zone in 1995. 


In 1862 the Morrill Act was passed which established 
the land-grant colleges. In this act, Congress initiated 
a policy of giving aid to the states for higher educa- 
tion in the specialized fields of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Amendments to the Morrill Act have 
established permanent annual appropriations to the 
land-grant colleges. 


W: FIND a continuing series of federal programs for 
the promotion of vocational education for civil- 
ians. Nautical education has been available since 1874; 
in-service training for government personnel since 1876; 
vocational education in the public schools with the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917; vocational 
education of the physically disabled persons established 
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By John A. Beaumont, Illinois State Supervisor of 
Business Education 


in 1920; apprentice training since 1934; and aeronav. 
tical education since 1939. 


Other federal programs have included the Smith. 
Lever Act passed in 1914 for the establishment of the 
extension programs in agriculture and homemaking 
in the land-grant colleges, and maintained by perman. 
ent appropriations; the support of Howard University 
since 1879; the promotion of education for citizenship 
established in 1918; provision for lunches in elementary 
and secondary schools established in 1933; and, since 
1941, aid to communities affected by federal activities, 


In relation to the extent of federal activities in 
education, the report of the Hoover Commission de. 
scribes two hundred separate federal educational pro- 
grams which were being conducted at the time of the 
report. It is estimated that in excess of 3 billion 
dollars a year is appropriated by the federal govern 
ment for educational programs. 


In regard to the extent of these educational activi- 
ties, the Hoover Report makes some very pertinent 
observations among which are the following: the 
federal government has no comprehensive policy or 
plan for the administration of its educational activi- 
ties scattered throughout the governmental structure, 
with the result that a danger to education lies in the 
uncontrolled spread of uncoordinated and specialized 
educational functions over the government without 
regard to effective over-all educational development; 
the United States Office of Education has not been 
given adequate status and resources to assume leader- 
ship in federal educational activities and coordinate 
and integrate the numerous federal programs in this 
field, and there are several agencies of the government 
which have larger educational staffs and greater educa- 
tional resources than the Office of Education. 


I. Is apparent that the people, through their Con- 
gressional representatives, have requested and secured 
federal aid for a wide variety of educational activities. 
In reviewing briefly some of these activities, it is not 
intended to imply that any of these activities do not 
represent a justifiable expenditure of federal funds 
However, it would seem that vocational educators 
should seek an open and fair approach to the total 
problem of federal support of educational activities 
The piecemeal decimation of federal educational activ: 
ties such as was evidenced in the action taken in regard 
to the distributive education program certainly is not 
in keeping with such an approach. The observation 
of the Hoover Commission do appear to offer a reasot: 
able approach to this entire problem of federal educt 
tional activities. 
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look to Louisiana... 


FOR LEADERSHIP IN FOOD PRODUCTION, 
CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION! 


OUISIANA’S school-community food preservation 
L plan, launched during World War II to produce 
more food for the home front, has developed since that 
period into one of the leading programs of its kind in 
the nation. 


Developed under the supervision of Shelby M. Jack- 
son, Louisiana’s Superintendent of Education, who was 
at that time State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
and Director of Rural War Production Training, 
Louisiana’s plan grew until, in 1948-49, it served ap- 
proximately 50,000 home economics girls, boys in voca- 
tional agriculture, commercial cannery operators, and 
veterans. It has ‘contributed substantially to the state’s 
school lunch program as well. 


Organized as a part of the Division of Vocational 
Education in the State Department of Education, 
Louisiana’s program of food preservation is handled 
in cooperation with parish (county) school boards and 
all agencies interested in the improvement of health 
and nutritional standards. 

Some 20,000 families took part in the activities of 
Louisiana’s 130 food processing centers in 1948-49. They 
packaged as frozen or canned foods about 2,000,000 
pounds of meat and processed about 1,000,000 cans 
and jars of meat, fruits and vegetables. 


In her report for the fiscal year ending last June 30, 
Mrs. Lula Mae Carroll, State Supervisor of Food Preser- 
vation, Louisiana State Department of Education, re- 
ported 269,299 quarts of various foods processed for 
participating families and 726,250 quarts prepared for 
the school lunch program. 

Concerning meats processed in the food preservation 
centers, she listed 556,620 pounds frozen for participat- 
ing families and 78,122 pounds for school lunches, 
while pork and beef slaughtered or chilled totaled 
2,373,832 pounds for home consumption and 152,174 
pounds for school use. Meat smoked or cured during 
the year amounted to 1,439,106 pounds; and 172,673 
pounds of lard were rendered. 

Indications are, Mrs. Carroll reports, that use of the 
centers by school children and farm families will be 
somewhat increased during the current fiscal year. 

In a recent radio interview on the subject of Louisi- 
ana’s food preservation centers, Mrs. Bertha Olsen, 
Chief of the Food Preservation Section, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, declared that “Louisiana could probably be 
considered the leader in the nation from the standpoint 
of getting improved facilities into its canning centers 
and in taking the lead to obtain an integrated program 
to serve the school and the community as a whole.” 


By Conrad Manley, Louisiana State Department 
of Education. 
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The Louisiana canning centers, Mrs. Oisen con- 
tinued, were established during World War II as an 
emergency measure, as were other centers throughout 
the nation, but “here your program has continued to 
grow. During World War II you had 101 centers; now 
you have 130 and you are still growing. That, to me, 
is an indication of setting a pretty steep pace for other 
states to follow.” 

Expressions of praise for Louisiana’s system also have 
been voiced by Harris Richard of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Food Preservation Section office in 
Dallas, Texas. 

“Many other states, particularly those in the South,” 
Mr. Richard commented, “are today installing equip- 
ment and setting up procedures and programs which 
were inaugurated in Louisiana.” 

The effectiveness of the school-community food proc- 
essing program has resulted, Mr. Richard believes, 
“because Louisiana has never lost sight of the fact that 
agriculture is, after all, nothing but land and people.” 


"The vocational agriculture program, the home eco- 
nomics program, the school lunch program and the food 
preservation program are all integrated, so that each pro- 
gram supplements the others. Actually, you cannot speak 
of the school lunch program without talking of home eco- 
nomics; you cannot mention vocational agriculture without 
bringing in food preservation—they are so closely related. 
| think it is a marvelous set-up." 


A system which performs its educational and train- 
ing function and at the same time contributes mate- 
rially to the health and welfare of the communities in 
which it operates didn’t just happen. The Louisiana 
program, which has won wide praise from all who 
have examined it, results from the keen interest of the 
state’s chief educational officer and his staff, plus the 
full cooperation of such agencies as the Food Preserva- 
tion Section of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Animal Industry of Louisiana 
State University. 


Many of the devices now in use in Louisiana’s food 
processing centers were developed and tested at Louisi- 
ana State University under the direction of J. B. Franci- 
oni, Jr., head of the University’s Department of Animal 
Industry. 


Behind the entire program, however, is Superintend- 
ent Jackson with his philosophy of increasing educa- 
tional opportunities throughout Louisiana so that all 
may have a chance to learn how to make a living as 
well as how to live. 

“The school-community food preservation labora- 
tories,” he says, “are symbols of better living that drama- 
tize the families’ food supply, that lead to diversified 


(Continued on page 10) 
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J. J. Stovall, Louisiana State Food Conservation Specialist for the Veterans-On- 
Farm Training Program, observes Acadia Parish instructors as they learn to 
operate the electric pea and bean sheller that operates at the amazing rate 
of one bushel every 5 minutes. (Church Point, Louisiana, High School). 


Canning for the school lunch program at Zwolle High School, Sabine Parish, is 

typical of community activity throughout Louisiana. The school lunch program Shelby M. Jackson, Louisiana’s State 
consequently operates at minimum cost and has resulted in improved school perintendent of Education, addresse; 
attendance, well nourished children, and increased use of educational facilities. group of interested adults in the PlainD 


ing School-Community Food Preserv 
Laboratory. Lovisiana’s 130 school-com 
nity food preservation laboratories 

says Supt. Jackson, “all of our people, 
gardiess of age, scientific methods 
practices in agriculture and homemaki 


Lovisiana’s food processing centers make excellent use of 
school gardens, such as this one at Erath High School, Ver- 
milion Parish. School gardens offer a valuable contribution 
to maintenance of the school lunch program, in addition to the 
stimulating affect they have on family food supply. 
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Here the vocational agriculture instructor 
at Hessmer High School, Avoyeles Parish, 
instructs in the identification of meats. 


The Monterey School-Community Food 
Preservation Laboratory is one of 130 
that aid Lovisiana’s rural communities 
in formulating better nutrition and 
health programs. Thirty-two such cen- 
ters have been constructed recently and 
42 were remodeled with new facilities. 


Open on a year round basis, these labor- 
atories served 50,000 home economics 
girls, vo-ag boys, commercial cannery 
operators, and veterans, in 1948-1949. 


Home economics students learn to use 
modern equipment at Sarepta under the 
direction of Mrs. Honor Risinger, home 
economics instructor for Webster Parish. 








Look to Louisiana . .. (Continued from page 7) 


agriculture production, that suggest farm plannin 
with the objective of living at home, that teach all of 
ca our people, regardless of age, scientific methods and 
are you & ra practices in agriculture and home-making. 
Bi proto aimck eres | “Food is necessary to live at home and to improve 
our school lunch program. It is necessary to the devel. 
opment of our country as a whole, and it is the duty of 
e4e the schools to teach the people about nutritious foods 
pos g rf KIT {3 in order to have this progressive development.” 

Facilities of most of the school-community centers 
include slaughtering sheds, refrigerating rooms for 
chilling, curing and freezing, and all types of equip. 
ment for preparing and processing fruits and vegetables 
for canning. A fairly recent development is the addi- 

f ‘al Ves ee tion of equipment at some 30 centers over the state for G' 
now offers a special rate for classified ads. processing in glass jars. Both home-type and large scale a 
equipment make it possible to teach school, veteran and §§ handi 
If you’re looking for a job or if you would like adult groups and, at the same time, process large quan. § howe 
tities of food for use in the school lunch program. Spe 
to make a change . . . let the Journal help you! Trained plant managers are in charge of the centers ortho 
with actual instruction carried on by the educational & deaf 
: ; 2 roups concerned. During 1949-50, a total of 75,419 
AVA members may advertise at the special rate eeline received ppeosire The facilities are used 
of $10 per inch;—non-members at $12 per by home economics and vocational agriculture classes, 
veterans’ groups, agricultural extension classes, clubs, 
inch;—schools and state boards at $12 per inch farm families and school lunch workers throughout the 
ear. 
? Open on a twelve-month basis, the school-community 
food preservation centers have done a great deal toward & studie 
raising nutritional and health standards of the areas § envir 
USE THE PAGES OF YOUR OWN around them by providing a larger variety of good & and t 
foods than have ever been available before and con- § muni 
PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE TO tributing to the communities’ prosperity by making J Guid 
more money available for higher standards of living. draw 
GET A POSITION! Contributing vastly toward Louisiana’s school lunch § tors, 
program, which has been described as one of the best It 
in the United States, the food processing centers make Physi 
use of school gardens, animals and produce purchased ine 
locally, and foods contributed to the program by the § gio, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in carload lots. 
. . Operation of the school lunch program, at a mini- 
The American Vocational Journal aie cost to the children and dusts gunn, has re- 
‘ sulted in better school attendance than at any time in 
SUES Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington: S,'D. C. the history of Louisiana education and ieidiasaions are 
that the children, better nourished than in the past, 
are better able to use the educational facilities 
provided. 
School administrators over the. state, many of them 
lukewarm at first toward the school-community pro- 
AV A's H ats Off Roster gram, have come to take a very active part in acvdian 
ing it still further as part of Louisiana’s system of total 
education which ties traditional education together 
with programs for better nutrition and health. 
Summing up the work of the past three years, Super- 
1951 1952 intendent Jackson says: 
Alabama 673 853 “By using these school-community laboratories, there 
Delaware 134 148 will eventually spring up in the business and farm life 
Hawaii 156 163 of each community the various services required. When 
Massachusetts 1016 people learn about improvements they desire to im- 
466 prove their farm and home conditions, thus improving 
36 living standards and bringing about more happiness 
New Hampshire 32 and contentment from rural life. 
New Jersey 448 “So the idea not only teaches children and adults but 
New Mexico 134 it brings modern conveniences to the community, im- 
Rhode Island 16 proves standards of living on the farm, increases the 
South Dakota 161 income and purchasing power of the farmer, lays the 
205 foundation for a healthier people, brings the commu- 
Virginia 1137 nity closer together and opens the way for a far more 
attractive and profitable farm life.” 


As a new service to AVA members, the Journal 


less a.5 per cent discount. 


Send your copy with your check to 








As of January 31, 1952, 13 STATES ARE OVER 
THE TOP IN 1952 MEMBERSHIP TOTALS! 
HATS OFF to— 
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eh desieite erulices 


for exceptional children 


UIDANCE SERVICES for the exceptional child 
G are the same as those for any other child. The 
handicap or unusual ability of the exceptional child, 
however, must receive special consideration. 


Specific groups of exceptional children include: the 
orthopedically handicapped, the speech defective, the 
deaf and hard of hearing, the partially sighted, the 
educable mentally handicapped, and the gifted child. 


A properly functioning program of guidance services 
draws together and utilizes the resources of the school, 
the home, the teachers, community agencies, the coun- 
selor, and the student. 


We have long since learned that a child must be 
studied and assisted and encouraged in the light of his 
environment. To deal with one part of it (the school) 
and to neglect another part (the home and/or the com- 
munity) is to court futility, frustration, and defeat. 
Guidance services should, above all, be equipped to 
draw together all resources so that school administra- 
tors, teachers, and others may work most effectively. 


It can be contended that there is no normal child. 
Physically, mentally, socially, and emotionally, all per- 


sons must be treated differently. And they will respond 
differently. 


THE ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


A person’s ability to perform a given job successfully 
isnot dependent on his overall physical prowess. Only 
afew physical abilities are required to do a given job. 
Frequently, the method of doing a job, as the result of 
habit rather than design, results in the demand for 
physical abilities beyond necessity. Many times it may 
be found that a job can be revamped so that varied 
physical abilities can be utilized. It is not necessary to 
have a man who has the all-around appearance and 
physical qualifications of a star football player for a 
job which basically requires only good eyesight plus 
the use of one good hand. 


It is the responsibility of any teacher dealing with a 
handicapped child to get the child to face the problem 
of what he can do in spite of his handicap. There are 
nearly always many things which he can do. Reports 
dealing with the work of handicapped people disclose 
that handicapped people are found successfully em- 
ployed in every field of activity and in almost every 
\ype of job. 

The emotional adjustment of a handicapped child 
must be carefully watched. If he cannot learn or is not 
able to participate in one activity, perhaps he can be 


By George E. Mowrer, Missouri State Director of 
Guidance Services. 
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encouraged to participate in another equally exciting 
activity. Without good emotional adjustment our 
efforts will be very largely wasted. 


THE SPEECH DEFECTIVE 


Speech defects represent one of the most serious 
causes of emotional disturbances. Speech correctionists 
are confronted with the psychological problem of help- 
ing their children overcome the inhibitions that grow 
out of society’s reaction to their defects. The child with 
speech defects is often the object of curiosity, laughter, 
and ridicule. He often reacts accordingly and develops 
other handicaps more serious than the original one. 


It is true that maturation has been the principal 
factor in the correction of many cases. However, there 
are cases where maturation fails to bring correction. 
And many cases of corrections through maturation are 
over a sufficient period of time to cause other disturbing 
things to happen to the child. 


Individual case study records are essential in dealing 
adequately with speech correction difficulties. Many 
speech difficulties have a background of physical and 
neurological conditions that must be carefully consid- 
ered and included in a program of improvement. The 
record may be complete or fairly complete depending 
on the seriousness of the study. However, there should 
always be a brief record on hand which is complete 
enough for the use of the next correctionist. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Ray Graham, Director of Special Education, Illinois, 
has said: 


“A small amount of shifting snow may develop into 
an avalanche. Every teacher will sometime come into 
contact with small hearing difficulties. Frequently they 
are not recognized and various maladjustments develop. 
The child does not move up closer to the teacher; he 
doesn’t cup his hand over his ear (as an adult often 
will) ; and he does not wear a hearing aid. He may try 
to adjust by guessing, or later learn to read gestures and 
other expressions of the speaker. Failing to make the 
adjustment this way, he may develop a nonchalant atti- 
tude that makes one think he had heard. Then, as 
discrepancies appear, his nonchalance is interpreted as 
carelessness, inattentive, mischievous, disobedient, or 
incorrigible. . . . It started with a little bit of snow—a 
slight hearing loss.” 


We should remember that the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing can do most of the things you and I can do. They 
have a definite advantage in many very noisy jobs, such 
as working in a steel mill, hammering the steel flat by 
sheer force. 


If anyone believes that working in a steel mill is not 





uite respectable let him read the July, 1950, issue of 
the Reader’s Digest. 


THE PARTIALLY SIGHTED 


Any handicapped, or exceptional, child may be per- 
fectly normal in all ways except for the handicapping 
condition. For example, a visually handicapped child 

robably has all the normal characteristics of any other 
child of his age. He may be exceptional only in the 
field of vision. Therefore, his educational program 
should approximate as nearly as possible that of the 
normal child, with definite provisions made for adjust- 
ment to his handicap. Emphasis should be placed on 
his strengths, not his weaknesses. Sight-saving classes 
give the child with lowered visual acuity a normal 
school program. 


It is highly important that we plan the work of these 
people in order that they may avoid eyestrain. It is 
equally important that they receive proper medical 
attention. 


THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


A program of special education for the mentally 
handicapped begins when the local community and 
school accept a sound educational viewpoint toward 
them. It continues with a complete and expert survey 
to determine the identity of those who should have 
special educational services. Specialized educational 
and medical treatment must be administered by experts. 
The plan may vary in different schools but it must 
always be based on individual diagnosis arid need. 


These children make up the largest group of grade 
repeaters. They are usually normal in all respects 
except mentality. The desire for success is as strong 
in them as in others. There are many activities, even 
in our typical classroom, which can bring success to 
these persons. 


I am reminded of the little grade school boy who was 
brought to a Child Study Clinic. It was found that he 
was a very pleasant little chap with fine manners and 
a ready smile. He was mentally retarded but capable 
of learning many useful things. He was rapidly be- 
coming maladjusted because of the pressure of his 
parents for him to achieve beyond his ability. His 
parents were college trained people who wanted him to 
become a physician. It brought tears to their eyes to 
be told that their son could never attain that level of 
training. However, they finally accepted the thesis that 
it would be much better to have Johnny aspire to some- 
thing in which he could find success and happiness 
than to have him engage in a hopeless struggle which 
could bring only maladjustment, unhappiness, and 
discontentment. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


Any discussion of exceptional children would be in- 
complete without some mention of the very bright chil- 
dren—that group who are mostly as far removed from 
the normal group as the normal group is from the 
mentally retarded group. 


It is from this group that outstanding achievements 
can be expected. It is also from this group that we 
may receive our most disappointing failures. 


We have traditionally forced many of these children 
through school without offering them a challenge to 
achieve up to their ability. I am reminded of a coun- 
selor, a friend of mine, who saw a seventh grade boy 
frequently reporting to the principal’s office. The 
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counselor, upon interview, discovered many tliing 
about Johnny. Johnny was failing most of his sub. 
jects. Johnny was a disturber in class. Johnny had 
very high mental ability. Johnny was reading or the 
eleventh grade level. Johnny’s hobby was chem ‘try, 


He was making various gases with a chemistry svt he 
had at home. He was using a college chemistry text as 
a guide. The counselor went to see Johnny’s parents, 
He found them very uncommunicative until he men. 
tioned that Johnny was a very bright boy. They amit. 
ted that this was the first time anyone from the school 
had had a kind word to say about their son. 


The counselor asked the teachers to offer Jolinny 
challenging work. Johnny still has problems as a result 
of years of frustration and neglect. However, the schoo] 
is now involved in helping him. 


SUMMARY 


What is the part which guidance services can play in 
the education of exceptional children? 


Guidance services are concerned with the proper 
development, progress, training and advancement of 
all children. 


It has been discovered that certain activities are 
essential for the achievement of this purpose. One is 
developing and keeping a cumulative record about each 
child. When this record is properly developed and 
used it presents a clear picture to be made available to 
the teachers who have the child in class. If referral 
services are needed the counselor is in a position to 
make arrangements for these. 


The counselor is always interested in the child as an 
individual. He works with the child through the 
process of counseling with the parents, teachers, inter- 
ested agencies, and other persons. Vocational and edu- 
cational information on training and jobs may well be 
an important factor. 





COOPERATIVE TRADE TRAINING IN MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 5) 


lathe make pin punches and center punches and learn 
to cut threads and do tapering. Related technical in- 
formation is given along with the shop work. The 
second-year students are given advanced work requiring 
more skill, such as building jointers, drill presses, and 
repairing equipment. 

The welding class offers the students a wide variety 
of training in arc and acetylene welding, layout and 
heat treatment. The course is designed to start begin- 
ners on elementary work, then advance them to the 
more complicated jobs leading to fabrication of usable 
tools and machines. During the training schedule the 
students encounter flat, upright, and overhead weld- 
ing in all positions, layout work, heat treatment, forge, 
acetylene and arc welding. 


In addition to 150 high school trainees, there are 
over 50 adults taking full-time training, 30 hours per 
week, in machine shop, auto mechanics, welding, radio, 
electricity and motor winding. There are also 65 adults 
enrolled in trade extension classes. These adults attend 
school 2 nights per week for 2 hours per night. 


The Lead Belt Vocational School is making every 
effort to meet the needs of the community which sup- 
ports it, and it is the feeling of the officials, students 
and graduates that the school is serving with distinction. 
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Miss Kazuko Ukawa left Japan last May 16 to study 
in the United States for one year on a scholarship that 
was presented to her by AVA’s Pacific Regional Home 
Economics Education Japanese Sdholarship Fund. Miss 
Ukawa served Dr. Maude Williamson, former AVA Vice 
President, as an interpreter during the period that Dr. Wil- 
liamson was employed by the U. S. Government as a home 
economics education specialist in Japan. 

The Journal presents here Miss Ukawa’s first report of 
activities, as it was sent to Gertrude Roskie, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics at Montana State College, Boze- 
man, and Chairman of the Pacific Regional Home Economics 
Education Committee. 


Miss Ukawa and Sally McCracken, President of the OSC College 
Home Economics Club at work in the foods laboratory. 
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Kay Ukawa with Lou Siebert, President of the Province Coliege 
Home Economics Clubs, and Frank—"Withycombe Family” infant. 


INCE I landed at San Francisco May 27, 6 months 
S have passed already: To. me it is unbelievable. 
Time flies so fast. Probably because I have had wonder- 
ful experiences everyday which make me feel like this. 
I have ever been grateful for all of the committee 
members of the AVA and the teachers who collected 
the fund to enable me to come to study here. I have 
had opportunities not only to study at Oregon State 
College but to attend conferences and social meetings, 
to visit schools and to see the countryside, which 
broadens my experience and certainly opens my eyes. 
Everything is very profitable and educational. The 
following is my footprints in my new field since I 
came to the United States. 

The courses which I took during the summer session 
at OSC were: General Psychology I, General Psychol- 
ogy II, Methods and Materials in Home Economics 
Education, and Child Development. 

For the fall term I am taking General Sociology, 
Mental Hygiene, Marriage, Home Management, Read- 
ing and Conference on Home Management, and Eng- 
lish for Foreign Students. 

My educational experiences have included the fol- 
lowing school visits: the University of Hawaii, 3 city 
high schools in San Francisco; one high school and one 
junior college at San Jose; Stanford University; 2 high 
schools at San Diego; one vocational school and one 
elementary school at Tijuana. 

I attended the business meeting of the Bay Section 
of the Home Economics Association at San Francisco, 
California. I also attended the intra-section meeting 
of the Vocational Education Department at Salem, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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PY. A BIT of “class” back in classroom and you'll have 
the perfect visual aid! 

In a recent discussion on visual aids, our rural school 
supervisor pointed up the fact that a hike in the 
woods can be as much of a visual aid as a film. 


To carry the idea further, I suggested that a “sit” 
in a classroom one hour a day, 180 days a year could 
be visual education. It should be. Of course, the class- 
room must have what it takes. 


Off-duty visits to classes in elementary grades 
prompted me to develop the idea of a school room as 
a visual aid to learning. Here, the lower grades offer 
fine examples. If you haven’t visited one lately, do so, 
for the experience is satisfying. ‘The workshop .pro- 
vides all the necessary tools for handicrafts, in varying 
stages of completion. Paint, crayons, molding clay, 
soap, and weaving machines are all there. Walls have 
been replaced with display space for completed artistic 
efforts. Linoleum blocks on the floors contribute as 
well to the learning pattern. 


All classrooms, regardless of the students’ age, should 
reflect the personality of the teacher, the occupants, 
and the subject matter. 


How may a classroom express a teacher’s per- 
sonality? A room quickly illustrates how much inter- 
est the instructor has in his work. It lets us know 
how happy the students are to be there. And the 
amount of activity on the part of the students is equally 
obvious at a glance. 


Last summer, on a visit through Denver, Colorado’s 
Emily Griffith School, I walked into an accounting 
class. The room was large, well lighted, neat, and well 
equipped. Above the instructor's desk at the front 
of the room was a series of beautifully framed water 
colors of summer flowers! The instructor hinted that 
he and the students were tired of looking at neat 
numbers. For respite from detail, they can be refreshed 
with the pictures, which are changed frequently. 


Bulletin boards that are revised regularly bring 
vitality to the subject at hand. They can be humorous; 
surprising;—always creative and instructional. 


For distributive education classes, they might dis- 
play the day’s good and poor advertisements from 
the stores where part-time students are employed. The 
help wanted section of The New York Times makes 
an interesting feature. 

Elizabeth Fields, (Glasgow, Montana, High School 
teacher) believes that students should participate in 
arranging and preparing bulletin boards for best 
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results. She has a student committee whose job it is 
to plan weekly themes. The school art teacher ip. 
structed the students in preparing cut-out letters and 
pleasing layouts. Pictures of new telephones, telegrams, 
and related material were used for the theme, Business 
Communications, Old and New. 


A teacher can be the best visual aid in the class. 
room. Good grooming, an eye for fashion, and 
“practicing what you preach” are essentials. How long 
since a tape recording was made of your voice? 


A happy teacher provides a library of current peri. 
odicals, trade journals and interesting books on a read- 
ing table; not a library shelf. Good lighting and an 
inviting arrangement of materials are effective. Perhaps 
a “thought for today” can be tucked in as a book 
marker. This requires only the expenditure of thought 
fulness, which is repaid three-fold in student cooper- 
ation. The great rush of students in getting to class 
and getting to work presents all the more need for 
offering such facilities. 


DE students give personality to a classroom in many 
ways. These boys and girls are usually objective and 
aggressive; doers rather than thinkers. The room is 
neat and orderly when they like what they are getting. 
Sales laboratory units are attractively designed and used. 
In Montana, some of these are student-planned and 
built. Among the most interesting is one that students 
made of knotty pine with a western motif. We also 
have three that were provided by the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 


Take a new look at your classroom! Replace the 
tired photos with, perhaps, Coca Cola’s Pause that te- 
freshes. Let your students experiment with making 
mannequins from chicken coop wire. Have a calendar 
of promotions. Get Bill Logan, Ohio State, to give 
you the secret of illustrated charts for enhancing the 
dullest statistics. 


The Wool Bureau’s flip charts on Selling Men's 
Clothing are excellent. California’s Bill Blackler has 
the know-how on maximum teaching efficiency from 
flip charts. 


Get the A. B. Dick Company to give your class the 
coordinated lesson in mimeographing. They have in- 
corporated all the good teaching devices in this one 
offering which even includes time out for coffee! 


How about it? Visual aids are yours for the asking! 





By Laura Nicholson, Montana State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education. 
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lnm SUPERVISION of business education in the Los 
Angeles City Schools is the responsibility of three 
divisions—the Curriculum Division, the Division of 
Secondary Education, and the Division of Extension 
and Higher Education. This article describes briefly 
the functions of supervision in each division. 

Business education in Los Angeles is taught in 37 
junior high schools, 35 senior high schools, 7 junior 
colleges, and 24 adult evening schools. The planning 
of business education from junior high through junior 
college is under the direction of the Supervisor in the 
Business Education Section of the Vocational and 
Practical Arts Branch of the Curriculum Division. The 
supervisor in this division coordinates the business 
education program in the preparation of teaching mate- 
rials and the development of curriculum. 

The Supervisor of Business Education in the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education is in charge of the oper- 
ating program in the junior and senior high schools. 
This supervisor is primarily responsible for the inter- 
pretation, initiation, and operation of the business ed- 
ucation program in the secondary schools. The oper- 
ating phase of the program in the junior colleges and 
the adult evening schools is the responsibility of the 
Supervisor of Business Education in the Division of 
Extension and Higher Education and is similar to that 
of the secondary education division. Also in this 
division is the Supervisor in charge of distributive 
education classes in the public schools and in the busi- 
ness firms of this area. 

While there is no strict line of demarcation between 
the duties and the responsibilities of the supervisors 
of business education, most of the work falls naturally 
Into one division or another. For example, the selec- 
tion of textbooks, the development of courses of study, 
and the revision of the business curriculum are definitely 
curriculum or planning problems. While on the other 
hand, class visitation, teacher assignments, and demon- 
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stration teaching are operating problems. However, 
many of the functions of supervision cannot be ear- 
marked exclusively as planning or operating. In- 
service education classes, recommendations for the pur- 
chase of equipment, and the public relations program 
are samples of activities that call for close cooperation 
between all of the divisions. 

In Los Angeles the role of the supervisor is that of 
an adviser to the administrators and the business 
teachers. His job is one of service in preparing mate- 
rials for instructional use and in helping solve class- 
room teaching problems. 


Listed below by divisions are some of the services 
provided by supervision. 


Curriculum Division 


Textbook Evaluation and Selection: Textbook com- 
mittees composed of business teachers are appointed 
by the supervisor to study all books submitted by 
publishers. After all books have been discussed in 
several meetings, an evaluation is made for each book 
followed by textbook eliminations. Recommendations 
for adoptions are then sent to the associate superintend- 
ent in charge of curriculum for approval and board 
action. 


Teaching Materials: 


All types of teaching aids are 
prepared or assembled from various sources by the 
Business Education Section for distribution to the busi- 


ness education teachers. Handbooks and syllabi in 
each subject field are prepared by teacher committees 
working with the supervisor. Samples of these publica- 
tions are sent upon request to other school systems. 
Tests, teachers’ manuals, solutions or answer books, 
typing awards, are available to teachers. When re- 
quested they are sent by school mail on the same day 
requested. 


Curriculum Development: The business education 
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curriculum is continuously in the process of develop- 
ment. At present a two-year experimental revision, 
of major importance, is being tried in six junior and 
six senior high schools. It is essentially one of stream- 
lining. Upon the completion of the two year period, 
recommendations will be made to the curriculum com- 
mittee of junior and senior high school principals. 


Other experimental teaching is being carried on with 
a room set of electric typewriters and still another ex- 
periment in teaching typewriting with sound motion 
pictures. 


Testing: While most of the testing is done in individ- 
ual schools, a city-wide testing program is given each 
spring. The tests used are the National Business 
Entrance Tests prepared jointly by the National Office 
Management Association and the National Education 
Association. The tests are administered at Metropolitan 
Junior College and all high schools are invited to send 
testees. An oral interview for each testee with business 
men and business educators follows the written examin- 
ation. 


Career Commencement: An activity planned by the 
Business Education Section of the Curriculum Division 
that has attracted nation-wide attention is the annual 
all-day conference known as Career Commencement 
for all business education seniors. This affair, held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, is sponsored and financed by 
the Downtown Business Men’s Association. The day’s 
activities include general sessions, conferences, a busi- 
ness machines show, luncheon, fashion show and a 
drawing for door prizes. Students act as chairmen, 
luncheon speakers, fashion models and machine demon- 
strators. Delegates are excused from school to attend 
this convention. 


Division of Secondary Education 


Class Visitation: The supervisor in this division 
spends the majority of time in the field visiting classes. 
The purpose of these visits is to give help and advice 
to’ the teachers and not in any way to act as an inspec- 
tor. Most class visitations are followed by conferences 
with individual teachers, department chairmen and 
principals. 


Assignment of Teachers: One of the main functions 
of the supervisor is to serve as a consultant to the divi- 
sion head in the regular and special assignment of busi- 
ness teachers. Requests for transfer from school to 
school are handled by this supervisor. 


Meeting of Department Chairmen: From four to six 
meetings are held each year with department chairmen 
from all of the junior and senior high schools. At 
these meetings the instructional program in business 
education, the in-service education plan, and teaching 
methods are discussed. The chairmen, who are the 
leaders in business education in the individual schools, 
have an opportunity to bring up other problems that 
need attention. 


Teacher Recruitment: One of the activities of the 
supervisor is to assist in the recruitment program in the 
local teacher education institutions. The job is one 
of meeting prospective teachers and explaining the 
teaching opportunities in Los Angeles, professional 
requirements, and the type of examinations given. 


Division of Extension and Higher Education 


Interpretation of the Program: ‘The supervisor pro- 
vides staff advice and assistance to line officials in the 
interpretation, initiation, and operation of the ap- 
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proved junior college business education program. The 
same is true of the program in the adult evenin 
schools. Another duty is to assist directors and « the 
administrators of junior colleges and adult evening 
schools in the supervision of the business educ: tion 
program. 


Recruitment: The recruitment program in this diyj. 
sion while essentially the same as in the Division of 
Secondary Education does vary to some extent. The 
recruitment in the evening schools is largely from the 
regular day-school faculties from junior high through 
junior college. It also includes recruitment of well. 
qualified leaders who are not regular teachers in the 
Los Angeles School System. 


Class Visits: Here again the purpose of class visita. 
tion is to observe the condition of business education 
instruction and give help where it is needed. Classes 
visited are in the evening school and junior colleges, 


Conferences: Meetings are held with chairmen from 
the seven junior colleges periodically. The purpose is 
to coordinate the junior college programs in such 
matters as course content, development of teaching 
materials, improvement of teaching methods, estab. 
lishment of standards of achievement, and the develop. 
ment of a uniform system of class identification. 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 


Coordination: The supervisor coordinates the feder- 
al, state and local programs of distributive education 
in the Los Angeles City School Districts. This includes 
teacher recruitment and certification, teacher educa. 
tion, supervision and administration of classes, super- 
vision and administration of cooperative training pro- 
grams and public relations. 


Distributive Education Classes: One of the main 
responsibilities of this supervisor is to organize, super- 
vise and conduct classes in distributive education in the 
public schools and in business establishments. The 
widest possible type of distributive education program 
is given to meet the various needs of a large population 
without overlooking any areas of activity. 


Developing the Program: The program is developed 
through many business contacts. The organizations 
working on its development include individual com- 
panies and stores, salesmanagers’ associations, trade as 
sociations, the Downtown Business Men’s Association 
and the Los Angeles Clearing House Association. 


Teacher Education: Much of the assignment is 
devoted to teacher education. Not only must the 


supervisor recruit qualified people to teach classes but J 


he must have a plan for teacher education as many 
of those recruited, while being well qualified in their 
own subject field, will have had little or no teaching 
experience. 


The supervision of business education in Los Angeles 
functions successfully because of the cooperation be- 
tween the three divisions, the excellent work of the 
department chairmen, and the help given by the State 
Department of Education. The services of the super 
visors are available to classroom teachers, department 
chairmen, principals, and division heads. 





By George M. DaVall, Supervisor, Business Educe- 
tion Section, Los Angeles, California, public schoo! 
system. 
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By Arthur A. Dick, Baltimore County, Maryland, 
Supervisor, Vocational Education and Industrial Arts 


work experience 
programs 


wen Is MEANT by work experience in schools? 
This article and the accompanying photographs 
may help to answer this important query in present 
day education. 

The purpose of work experience programs in schools 
is to try to space the gap between theory and applica- 
tion. Work experience projects can be tried out on an 
exploratory and experimental basis. If the try-out is 
successful there will be natural growth and expansion. 

There are several types of work experience concepts 
and each classification needs close supervision and guid- 
ance. For instance, the production type of work expe- 
rience should have well defined training goals and 
there is need for analysis of the production job into 
learning steps. Even maintenance work can be educa- 
tional and can result in desirable values if it is care- 
fully planned and organized. It is possible for students 
of high school equivalence to accomplish production 
tasks of considerable difficulty and commercial value. 
For example, see the illustrated lathe project in voca- 
tional machine shop. 

The real value of work experience is that it permits 
students to apply in a meaningful way those learnings 
which are acquired in the classroom or shop to practical 
situations in the school, home, community, business 
and industry. There seems to be a natural pupil incen- 
tive which goes with practical application. Work ex- 
perience supplements or enriches the general education 
curriculum by preparing pupils for effective participa- 
tion in economic life. ~ 

Most school subjects have opportunity for work ex- 
perience situations in or out of school which, in turn, 
help to make education real and functional. Carefully 
projected pilot programs can get work experience off 
toa sound start. Such exploratory programs, however, 
need careful supervision in order to remain educational 
and to prevent pupil exploitation. Advisory commit- 
tees can be very helpful in steering and in guidance. 

Work experience programs can give real meaning 
and help to the transition and adjustment from school 
to work. The basic reasons then for them are: to 
learn to work through getting a job; to learn to get 
along with people through following directions, meet- 
ing life’s responsibilities, and developing good work 
habits; and to gain knowledge of problems of labor 
and management as they apply to everyday life. 


Top: Work experience in vo-ag—students build a poultry house. 
Center: Work experience in diversified occupations—on the 
‘ene floriculture. Opposite: Work experience in the wood- 
working shop—construction of library desks. 
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AVA's 1951 Sadléons on Tilvadlionall Cecilio, spotlighting 
Candle and the P hiltppines, provide us with an inspiring story: 


... What our GO 


O NE OF THE most exciting sessions of the Minneapolis 
Convention was planned for a panel of leading 
Canadian schoolmen and spiced with an impromptu 
talk by a Philippine trade school principal. That this 
judgment is not merely a paternal prejudice is proved 
by a note I found in my letter box when I returned to 
the Hotel Leamington in the evening. 


“Dear Franklin—While I have not started even to 
analyze and generalize my reactions to your morning 
meeting, it was to me the most interesting by far of all 
the AVA meetings I have attended in a long spell.— 
Tom Q.” 


Approbation from Sir Tom (Quigley) 
indeed! 


All this stems from the fine quality of the speakers 
and the spirit and style of their talks, as well as from 
the liveliness of the ensuing discussion. A written re- 
port does scant justice to the human element, but as a 
suggestion of the dynamics of the occasion the follow- 
ing account is presented. 


is praise 


The Canadian speakers who covered The Stimulating 
Aspects of Vocational Education in Canada, with their 
specific topics, were: 


B. F. Appy, Principal, Manitoba Technical Institute— 
Apprenticeship; C. L. Dow, Director, Moncton (New 
Brunswick) Technical Institute— Adult Education; 
C. C. Gowprinc, Director of Education, Toronto, On- 
tario—Vocational Education in Canada; A. M. Moon, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Education, Ontario— 
General Principles; L. S. Smitu, Director of Technical 
Education, Manitoba—IJndustrial Education in Second- 
ary Schools; and W. B. THompson, Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Teacher Training, New Brunswick—The Re- 
gional High School. 


These stories of the vital accomplishments of our 
of the Philippine situation by Pantalean Regala, 
Superintendent of the School of Arts and Trades in 
Manila. To the members of the panel and audience 
this revealing picture of progress in a war-battered 
country was most heartening. 


These stories of the vital accomplishments, of our 
world neighbors were indicative of the tremendous im- 
portance of further two-way communication that will 
enlighten all of us as to each other’s educational doings. 
A detailed report would be most valuable but only the 
highlights can be given here. 


For the past four years, through the Canadian Re- 
search Committee on Practical Education. Canada has 
been studying the problem of what constitutes a suit- 
able education for students who go directly to employ- 
ment from school. In a final report just issued (obtain- 
able at 206 Huron Street, Toronto, Canada) , 45 specific 


recommendations are made, the tenor of which is indi- 
cated in the following nine: 


We recommend 

that, in order to provide more time for general education, 
specific training of the individual pupil for particular occu- 
pations be deferred as long as possible; 


that the emphasis in vocational training be on the develop- 
ment of basic skills and sound work habits, rather than on 
the development of highly-specialized skills; 


that general education programs include adequate pre- 
vocational exploratory courses designed to assist in the 
selection of areas of specialization; 


that work experience be utilized to provide practical expe- 
rience and to give students an opportunity to explore vari- 
ous avenues of work, and that business and industry co- 
operate to this end; 


that teachers of practical subjects have a thorough knowledge 
of their trade and have training as teachers; 


that home economics be offered in all secondary schools * 
and that more girls be encouraged to enroll in these courses; 


that courses in business education be extended to include 
training for workers in the distributive trades as well as for 
office workers; 


that courses in industrial arts be offered in all secondary 
schools and include, where required, specialized courses de- 
signed to develop specific skills needed in industry; 


that agriculture be offered in all secondary schools in rural 
areas and include, where possible,* practical courses such 
as farm mechanics, farm management, soil conservation, and 
marketing. 


Some of the characteristics of present day Canadian 
vocational education are offered in the following dyna- 
mic statements: 


Vocational education is synonymous with freedom. 
Perhaps the greatest single feature of vocational educa- 
tion is that of freedom; freedom from the shackles of 
academic tradition (shackles which, of course, should 
never have developed in a true pattern of education) ; 
freedom to translate intelligence, knowledge, energy, 
cooperation, and natural resources into programs of 
learning for man’s individual needs as well as for col- 
lective national security. 


Vocational education is dynamic. A pattern in voca- 
tional education is always subject to change, to modifica- 
tion, to improvement to meet changing conditions. 


Vocational education is functional. It meets needs. 
Graduates from vocational programs are fitted to sup- 
port themselves in the economic world and, as well, are 
able to contribute to the improvement of the social 
structure of their environment. 


A vocational curriculum comprises the best elements 
of the traditional high school curricula combined with 





*It is recognized that some schools will not have sufficient 
enrollments to make the offering of special subjects feasible. 
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@ By Franklin J. Keller, Chairman, AVA Committee 


on International Education. 


EIGHBORS are doing 


the new and stimulating practical studies for the trades, 
industry, commerce, and the home. 

Vocational education (in Ontario) was developed 
from its own pattern being in the early years completely 
divorced from general high school oyganization and 
management. The wisdom of the early pioneers in this 
respect has never been successfully challenged. Now, 
as a grown-up ana fully developed member of educa- 
tional society, vocational education is accepted as an 
equal partner in secondary education. 

Vocational education socializes for modern coopera- 
tive living. Under one school administration working 
together are the plumber, the artist, the university- 
educated, the business expert, the musician, the home 
economist—and many more. How can a student in 


such an environment fail to absorb the elements of 
good citizenship? Not much wonder vocational school 
graduates are successful, they have much to give to 
society and much to sell. 

In New Brunswick the Regional-Composite High 
School is typical of such progress. The first one was 


put into operation in 1940. In 1951 the number of 
schools in New Brunswick giving some form of voca- 
tional education was 41:—2 vocational, 11 composite, 
and 28 regional. The plan for this extensive program 
came from Dr. Fletcher Peacock, who noted that in 
1917 the number of secondary pupils in the province 
was only 3.2 per cent of the population. In 1943 he 
envisioned the following: 

“In order to give rural pupils an even chance with 
their city cousins they must have modern high schools 
as well as modern elementary schools. This means the 
erection of 40 to 50 Regional-Composite High Schools 
at strategic points throughout the Province. Each of 
these schools must provide training in agriculture, farm 
mechanics, nutrition and home economics. Every future 
citizen has the right to train in academic subjects in 
the secondary school level. These rural high schools 


Cc. L. Dow A. M. Moon 
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providing academic and vocational courses will not only 
help those who go to college but also the many who 
remain at home. Each composite high school will be 
the center of culture and vocational life of the com- 
munity. The playgrounds, library, gymnasium, class 
rooms, shops, motion picture, radios and health clinics 
are to be used by the children in the day time and by 
groups of adults in the evening and vacation periods. 
The principal of the schools will be a community 
leader.” 

Through night courses, correspondence courses, un- 
employed persons training (including the handi- 
capped) , and full-time day courses (both refresher and 
the full-length courses in trade and industrial sub- 
jects) New Brunswick is providing excellent education 
for adults. 

In Manitoba, agricultural, commercial, industrial 
and home economics courses are offered by high schools 
in districts that wish to take advantage of support by 
the Federal Government. Fifty per cent of the time is 
given to shop work and 50 per cent to English, science, 
mathematics and health. The commercial course has an 
enrollment of 1700, while the other three courses 
have only 341. 

Manitoba also carries on an extensive apprenticeship 
program. Trades now designated under the Apprentice- 
ship Act are carpentry, factory woodworking, brick- 
laying, tile setting, painting and decorating, plastering, 
plumbing, steamfitting, refrigeration, electrical con- 
struction, electric motor winding, auto body repair, 
automotive mechanics, sheet metal, and lathing. Pre- 
apprenticeship and apprenticeship training is offered 
in 12 of these trades at a government owned and oper- 
ated school (the Manitoba Technical Institute) located 
in the city of Winnipeg. In addition, some private 
companies such as the Canadian National Railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany, and the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 


W. B. Thompson B. F. Addy 





pany in Flin Flon, Manitoba, are authorized bythe 
Apprenticeship Board to operate their own apprentice- 
ship systems. 

The Apprenticeship Act states in Section 9 that “‘no 
person who is eligible to be an apprentice in any des- 
ignated trade may be employed in the trade for more 
than 3 months unless he enters into an agreement of 
apprenticeship”. 


Persons between 16 and 20 apply for admission to a 
pre-apprenticeship course of from 6 to 8 months in the 
trade of his choice. Applicants should have a Grade 
Nine public school standing. Applications are usually 
accepted until the end of August each year. Applicants 
are then given an Aptitude Test and the courses 
usually open on the first Tuesday in September. These 
courses are designed primarily to prepare boys for ap- 
prenticeship training. The courses consist of about 50 
per cent shop experience with the remainder spent on 
trade literature, trade science, industrial mathematics 
and drafting or blueprint reading. At the completion 
of the course the students are evaluated for their time 
credits on their ensuing apprenticeship. 

Boys who have obtained employment in a desig- 
nated trade without pre-apprenticeship training are 
encouraged to report to the Director of Apprenticeship 
in order that they may be indentured and their employ- 
ment protected. 

All annual training for apprentices is conducted at 
the Manitoba Technical Institute during the fall and 
winter months each year. Apprentices are required to 
attend full time day classes for periods varying from 
4 to 8 weeks annually. During attendance they receive 
a living allowance (paid jointly by Provincial and 
Federal Governments) of $11 per week. Apprentices 
from out of town receive $13 per week plus one round 
trip fare from their home to Winnipeg. The additional 
payment to rural apprentices is made to compensate 
for having to obtain board and lodging away from 


home. No living allowance is paid to pre-apprentices. 


AC AMAZING spread of vocational work in the Phil- 
ippines was described by Mr. Regala, who has 
been studying the American organization for five 
months. He is now the head of a school from which he 
graduated in 1922, “as are 99 per cent of the teachers 


and all of the administrators in the school.” He ex- 
pected to become a trade man, but “came through the 
back door as a teacher.” The vast majority of skilled 
leaders in the Philippines are graduates of the school. 
There are 4 such national schools in the entire coun- 
try, 4 agricultural schools and 1 of commerce, all fully 
supported by national funds. 

There is also a school of fisheries and a school for 
seamen in addition to 27 provincial trade schools and 
28 secondary agricultural schools. 

Vocational education is given in all secondary 
schools. This general acceptance of training for trades 
resulted from the fact that, after the war, many of the 
graduates of academic schools found themselves unable 
to fill jobs requiring a high grade of skill. The popula- 
tion of vocational schools sky-rocketed. So-called “B” 
courses were offered in which all the academic subjects 
were given with many vocational areas as options, 
while in “A” courses vocational subjects were required, 
with academic subjects optional. Today 60 per cent of 
the work in all secondary schools is academic and 40 
per cent vocational. 

In the first year all boys are exposed to 6 different 
trades (industrial, agricultural, commercial) while in 
the second year and after, the student selects one trade. 
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He takes a vocation for 80 minutes a day, 5 days a 
week, and 36 weeks a year. (In vocational schools 70 
per cent of the work is vocational, 30 per cent «ca. 
demic.) Graduates from both curricula are eligible for 
admission to the university and can also enter a tride, 

Schools are permitted by law to operate on a prociuc. 
tion basis. No agency other than the schools triins 
skilled workers. 

Said Mr. Regala: 

“Until 1930 all teachers entered through the back 
door, as I did myself. Because of my insistence on the 
necessity for well-trained teachers, I was made one of 
the first teacher-trainers when courses were set up in 
the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. When | 
return to my country a degree course will be offered, 
extending our 2 years for those who have graduated 
from a secondary trade course, and 3 years for grad. 
uates of a general course. Every teacher is under civil 
service regulations. The big problem is to supply the 
demand for good teachers. Every year 1200 men apply 
for admission to the school, but I can accept only 200. 
They must have been in the upper half of their grad- 
uating class, must pass an interview test, and then take 
a written examination.” 


Obviously, the Philippines have gone a long way in 
vocational education and Mr. Regala has played a most 
important part in the development. 


Kazuko Okawa Reports 

(Continued from page 13) 
Oregon; the home economics teachers workshop at 
Yachat, Oregon; the home economics teachers meeting 
at San Diego, California; the supervisors council 
meeting at San Diego; the FHA district mecting at 
Corvallis, Oregon; and the homemaking teachers work- 
shop at Springfield, Oregon. 

In addition I have showed colored slides about Japan 
in Sacramento, Yachat, Corvallis, Springfield, and 
OSC. I talked on the radio at Denver about my 
impressions of the United States. And I talked about 
the homemaking program in Japan at the College 
Home Economics Club province workshop banquet. 

My travels and sightseeing have included visits to 
many places in California, Oregon, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Mexico, and Arizona. I spent 24 days at Estes 
Park in Colorado and also inspected the painted desert 
‘and petrified forest in Arizona. 

Other experiences included attendance at several 
dinners, picnics, and visits in private homes. I enjoyed 
dormitory life for 8 weeks. I have become a member 
of the Cosmopolitan Club. 


People I have met and to whom I am especially 
grateful are: Dr. Williamson; Miss Frojen and other 
faculty members at the University of Hawaii; Mrs. 
Gross, Mrs. Wisner, Mrs. Barry; Mr. and Mrs. Kawaii; 
Mr. and Mrs. Yamamoto; Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, Miss 
DuBois, Miss McQuesten; Miss Chapman; Miss Kohl- 
hagen, Miss Deischer; Miss Wing, Miss B. Williamson; 
Mrs. McPhee, Mrs. Palma Lee; Miss Brown, Mrs. Best; 
Mrs. Harwood; and the OSC faculty members. 


* * * 


The outline of my various experiences is above. | 
am gaining new things every day and they are certainly 
very stimulating and educational. I hope I can make 
best use of my time and can get as much informa- 
tion as possible to bring back home which will be 
profitable for improving the homemaking program in 
Japan.—Kazuko UKAwa. 
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AVA’s Advisory Council Report 


MINUTES OF THE 1951 


MEETING 


HE Apvisory CounciL of the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion met in Minneapolis on No- 
j vember 27 and November 30, 1951. 
At the outset I wish to say that I] 
feel the Advisory Council of the 
) AVA is a very integral part of this 
Association. A careful survey should 
be made of memberships of various 
groups in the selection of members 
of this Council. It has a vital func- 
tion in the organization. It should 
represent the thinking of the or- 
ganization. It is a place where 
recommendations may be discussed freely. I believe it 
will each year become a greater factor in cementing all 
groups of this Association into a closer relationship. 





In regard to these meetings I wish to list some of 
the topics discussed to show the trend of the meetings. 


The question was raised in regard to method of nomi- 
nating and electing AVA officers. After a discussion 
and explanation of the costly procedure necessary to 
carry on such a comprehensive study and the cost of 
the procedure of some of the suggested means of nomi- 
nation, this recommendation was tabled. 


The change in dues for the AVA was of paramount 
importance at these meetings. Several recommenda- 
tions were made as to the amounts to be charged as 
annual dues but there was general agreement by rep- 
resentatives of all groups that additional money was 
needed to run the Association and that this money 
must come from membership. 


There seemed to be some feeling that the structure 
of the administration and committees of the AVA is 
not understood by the membership itself. It was sug- 
gested that an organization chart of the AVA structure 
of administration and committees be developed and 
made available to the membership. 


Summer AVA conventions have been suggested by 
members of the Association for some time. It was 
agreed that further study concerning the possibilities 
of holding a summer AVA convention be made. 


It was recommended that greater emphasis be placed 
on research projects for the various AVA divisions in- 
sofar as funds may be made available. 


It was unanimously agreed that divisions are to be 


By Frank C. Moore, AVA 1951 Past President and 
Advisory Council Chairman. 
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instructed regarding the selection of candidates to fill 
the openings for Vice Presidents in order to encourage 
broader interest and participation by members and 
a more democratic procedure in determining the 
candidates. 


It was recommended that each Vice President be 
urged to use his prerogative to solicit from the division 
the names of not more than two members to be pro- 
posed to the AVA nominating committee for considera- 
tion when a new Vice President is to be named for the 
division. 

Charles W. Sylvester, AVA Treasurer, was invited to 
present information on the financial condition of the 
American Vocational Association with particular refer- 
ence to the need for increased annual membership 
dues. He discussed the current operating budget and 
expenditures of the Association and drew comparisons 
with past experiences and costs in rendering various 
services to the membership. He cited numerous exam- 
ples to prove why the organization must have a greater 
income if existing services are to be maintained. He 
discussed the problems involved in providing the new 
and greater services being requested by the members of 
the sections and groups. It was stressed that the Asso- 
ciation can only represent and serve its members to 
the extent that the membership authorizes funds to 
carry forward the program. 


It was suggested that consideration be given to the 
advisability of enlarging the Advisory Council to 
include two or three members more from each section 
and organization. It was proposed again that a plan 
be worked out so some representatives to the Council 
could be carried over another year to give the incom- 
ing group the benefit of their background with some 
of the problems that are frequently raised. The need 
was expressed for receiving the appointment and in- 
formation at an earlier date in order to be better 
informed to fuuction in the interests of the Association. 


—FRANK C. Moore, 
Chairman 





AVA MEMBERS— 
KEEP UP TO DATE IN YOUR 
ASSOCIATION'S ACTIVITIES! 














IS THIS INDUSTRIAL ARTS? 


A; GLEN BarNEs, Principal of the American City 
High School, left the office and headed for the in- 
dustrial arts department, he was carrying a small coffee 
table which badly needed refinishing. On his way 
he thought how convenient and economical it is to 
be able to take repair jobs down to the school shop. 


Although the above situation is purely fictitious, it 
does illustrate a type of extra work often given to the 
shop instructor. Because the typical industrial arts 
shop is usually equipped with hand tools, power ma- 
chines, and a variety of materials, and because the 
typical industrial arts teacher usually possesses an. above 
average amount of mechanical aptitude and is a reason- 
ably skilled craftsman, he is frequently asked to do 
work which is not a part of his regular instructional 
or extra-curricular program. 


What is the exact nature of these requests? Who 
makes them? When is this extra work done? Who 
does the work? What benefits do teachers or students 
derive from these experiences? Should this practice be 
discouraged? In an attempt to get answers to these 
questions, cooperation was solicited from nearly 100 
industrial arts teachers who were taking graduate work 
at The Stout Institute during the 1951 summer session. 


The teachers queried were highly representative 
geographically in that they came from 18 different states, 
Alaska, and the territory of Hawaii. The group was 
also representative in terms of size of cities, enrollment 
of schools, kinds of schools, variety of industrial arts 
subjects taught, type of shop, number of shop instruc- 
tors, and years of professional service. 


Who Is Responsible for Extra Work Requests? 


Who is responsible for the various extra work re- 
quests received by industrial arts teachers? School 
administrators made the largest number of requests, 
nearly 61 per cent. Requests were about equally 
divided between principals and superintendents. The 
second largest number of requests, 22 per cent, came 
from fellow teachers. In this group the coach and 
director of athletics rated high, followed by the drama- 
tics director. Other school personnel making requests 
included engineer-janitors, school board members, PTA 
presidents, the school nurse and the school secretary. 
Requests from outside of the school were made by the 
district attorney, school patron, park supervisor, Ameri- 
can Legion Commander, head of community relief, 
church trustee and the wife of the town’s doctor. 


Most of the requests, 62.2 per cent, made for extra 
work concerned the school, of which nearly 45 per 
cent were to construct educational facilities or equip- 
ment and approximately 17 per cent were for school 
maintenance and repair. 


Requests for personal work accounted for nearly 38 
per cent of the total with the school personnel making 
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more than 27 per cent of the demands while non-school] 
personnel made slightly more than 10 per cent. 


The Superintendent 


Specific requests for instructional equipment, facili- 
ties, repair, or maintenance made by the superintend- 
ent included: 


Build cabinets for band uniforms, make storage 
cabinets and shelves for drama department, draw floor 
plan for proposed music building, make gym floor paint- 
ing layout, make equipment layouts for laboratories, 
construct and finish ten cafeteria tables, install perman- 
ent wall seats in the gym, make a football scoreboard, 
number seats in gym bleachers, assemble steel lockers, 
build state extension and stairs, build choir riser, build 
cabinet for English department, repair outside shop 
equipment, overhaul cafeteria equipment, repair school 
radios and movie projectors, remove and remodel com- 
plete stage lighting, repair school record cabinet, and 
repair and refinish 254 desks. 


The Principal 


Specific requests made by the principal included the 
following: 


Make twelve trellises for prom :decorations, build 
steps to reach from gym floor to the stage for use dur- 
ing homecoming ceremonies, obtain material, fabricate, 
finish and assemble 28 large picture frames for the vari- 
ous Classrooms; make ten desks for drafting department, 
build storage cabinet for a classroom, build benches for 
the gym, build a timekeeper’s table for the gym, con- 
struct low and high hurdles for track, letter signs and 
room numbers, paint signs for basketball games, special 
events, and for open house, construct counter for office, 
repair section of a broken wall, repair part of removed 
flooring, repair and maintain entire high school elec- 
trical system, repair various kinds of school equipment, 
repair window screens, refinish chairs and tables, and 
repair school furniture. 


The Vocational School Director 


Vocational school directors made the following re- 
quests for educational purposes: 


Construct and finish a mahogany cabinet to house 
twin table radio and amplifier, design and draw plans 
for all shops in the city public school system, design 
and draw cabinets for home economics department, 


By Stuart Anderson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Education, Graduate Division, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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and make 175 piano key boards. (Cut 27 saw kerfs on 
each white key board and spray two coats. Make, spray 
two coats, nail and glue to boards 4,000 black keys.) 


The Classroom Teacher 


Classroom teachers made the following requests: 

Construct props for play, build engine stand for 
science department, build four, one-fourth size mari- 
onettes and controls, make 158 blocks for second grade, 
make twenty letter displays for commercial department, 
make stage props and furniture for school play, build 
frame for timer, build apparatus for physical educa- 
tion department, construct hurdles for track, make two 
sets of starting blocks out of pipe, make a complete set 
of signs for college day, make a seating chart for new 
gym of 7,400 seats, repair base fiddle for music depart- 
ment, and refinish table for home economics de- 
partment. 


Other School Employees 


Requests made by others associated with the school 
system included the following: 


The school nurse: Print 200 programs for football 
awards program (request made at 1:00 P.M. on day 
of banquet) , repair shelf for back of panel truck. 


The engineer-janitor: sharpen five dozen drills, re- 
J g 7 J P 

pair board of education truck, remove and replace 
clutch, paint. 


The school secretary: design and construct three 
cabinets for home economics department. 


Although most of the requests were related to the 
school, others were of a personal nature, as may be seen 
in the following enumerated listing: 


The superintendent: repair bed; build a boat roller; 
make a gavel; make sheet metal liners for flower pots; 
sharpen an axe and a number of knives; repair and 
sharpen two lawn mowers; make stand for TB sale; 
print stationery for members of board of education; 
and print pamphlet for county historical society. 


The principal: glue furniture; print award certifi- 
cates for Kiwanis Club; make a new arbor for garden 
gate; rewire all electrical appliances in apartment; 
make a pipe fitting for furnace; and make a long nar- 
row galvanized iron flower tray. 


The vocational school director: mount a spot light 
on car; repair radio; design membership card carrying 
case for Rotary Club; and print card bearing name of 
member and position in club. 


The classroom teacher: build a sandbox; make a set 
of metal ornamental porch rails; turn brake drums; 
print individual stationery for girls’ club; and print 
program for Boy Scouts. 


School Board Member: make sheetmetal pull shelves 
for hardware store. 


The engineer-janitor: make a fishing tackle box. 


Non-school personnel: district attorney, overhaul 
motor; school patron, weld part for two cyclinder en- 
gine; park supervisor, weld a lawn mower; beginning 
manufacturer, make milling card table die castings; 
American Legion Commander, make fittings for fur- 
nace installations; head of community relief, repair toys 
at Christmas; church trustee, repair and refinish large 
oak table; wife of town’s doctor, repair and refinish 
book case. 


Who Does the Work? 


In nearly 60 per cent of the cases reported, the work 
was done by both the teacher and the students; in 28_ 
per cent of the cases the work was done by the teacher 
working alone; and, in 14 per cent the students work- 
ing alone, as may be seen in Table 1. 


Most of this extra work was done during regular 
class periods; 37 per cent of the jobs were done during 
this time, according to the information presented in 
Table 1. Somewhat more than one-fourth of these jobs 
were completed during free periods and another one- 
fourth after school. Nearly 10 per cent were done on 
Saturdays. 


When both the teacher and the students worked on 
an extra job, most of the work was carried on during 
regular class periods although free periods and after 
school were used by many. Some groups worked on 
Saturdays. However, when the shop teacher did the 
work himself, he worked chiefly during free periods 
and after school. He also worked during regular classes 
and on Saturdays. Students who worked on an extra 
assignment without the help of a teacher completed 
the work primarily during free periods and regular 
class periods. 


Both the beginning and the experienced shop teacher 
are confronted with numerous requests to do extra 
work. Because these requests place time demands on an 
already crowded schedule, it seems evident that a 
definite school policy shall be formulated to deal with 
this problem. The primary consideration here should 
be the welfare of the students. Because the objectives 
of industrial arts emphasize general education values, 
any shop activity should be judged by the contribution 
it makes to the realization of these goals. If a request 
for an extra job meets this requirement, it would seem 
to be an acceptable one. 


Should Industrial Arts Instructors Discourage 
Requests for Extra Work? 


More than one-third, 33, of the industrial arts teach- 
ers objected to the request for extra work, while 61 did 








Nearly 100 instructors cooperated in this study of extra work assignments 
received by industrial arts teachers. The nature of these requests, who made 


them, when the work was done, who did the work, and benefits derived are 


presented. Criteria for accepting extra work in the school shop are suggested. 
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TABLE 1: 


WHO DID THE EXTRA WORK AND WHEN WAS IT DONE? 





Worker 





Time 


Teacher 


— 


Students Both Total Per Cent 





During Regular Classes 





During Free Periods 
After School 
Saturdays 

Others 





—— 


10 49 67 37.0 
13 21 47 25.9 
23 42 23.2 

17 9.3 

8 4.4 








25 106 181 99.8 





not register opposition to these demands. The reasons 
most frequently given for this opposition are the follow- 
ing: not enough time (8), little or no instructional 
value (6), interferes with regular class instruction (6) , 
instructor has to do the work (6), takes too much of 
students’ time (5), students not qualified to do the 
work (2), competes with local business (2) , creates dis- 
cipline problems (1), and teacher not qualified to do 
the work (1). 

Although more than one-third of the shop teachers 
objected to the requests for extra work assignments, 
only 28.1 per cent of this same group actually refused 
to do this work. The request was fulfilled by 71.9 per 
cent in spite of their protest. 


Out of 94 shop teachers, 63 reported that this type of 
work should be discouraged while 31 favored it. Seven 
out of 26 who objected believed that extra work should 
be discouraged while 24 out of 37 who accepted these 
assignments shared this view. 


The reasons given by those who believed that these 
extra work assignments should be discouraged are these: 
teacher needs time for instructional purposes (15), 
interferes with regular instruction (14), not enough 
time available (8), gets to be a “habit” (8), little or no 
learning for students (5), other teachers are not ex- 
ploited (2), teacher does job because it is too difficult 
for students (2), and competes with local business (2) . 

Those instructors who favored accepting extra work 
assignments gave these reasons: practical work experi- 
ence for students (6), good public relations for the 
teacher, shop and school (4), creates good will on the 
faculty (2), production or assembly line experience for 
students (2), win good will of the administration (1), 
financial remuneration for instructor (1), and each 
request should be considered on its own merits (1). 


Although more than half of the respondents believed 
that they had benefited from this experience, over one- 
third felt that they had not. Direct benefits to the 
teacher were these: public relations and good will in 
the community (10), improved relations with the ad- 
ministration (9), obtained needed shop equipment (5), 
learned how to plan and execute production jobs (5), 
direct financial remuneration (4), salary increase (4), 
learned or developed a specific technical skill (4), im- 
proved or continued harmony within the school (3), 
instructional aid (2), practical work experience (1), 
personal satisfaction (1), steak dinner (1), praise and 
compliments (1), fishing trip (1), reciprocity (1), and 
job offer from industry (1). 
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Benefits which the student received from these extra 
work assignments were these: practical work experience 
(9), experience on production type jobs (5), learned 
a new technical skill (4) , occupied time of students who 
were temporarily out of a job (2), and motivated 
students (1). 


Criteria for Accepting Extra Work in the 
Industrial Arts Shop 


In concluding this investigation, the writer has taken 
the liberty of formulating criteria which shop teachers 
may use as a guide when confronted with the problem 
of whether to accept or reject a request for an extra job. 


A. The Job 


. Is it feasible? 

. Is it practical? 

. Does it have good design? 

- Who will do it? 

. Will it compete with local business? 

. Who will pay for materials, supplies, power? 


. The Shop 


1. Does it have the necessary tools and equipment? 


2. Will the job interfere with the regular instructional 
program? 


3. Is there enough time available to do the job? 
4. Will the job monopolize the shop? 


. The Instructor 


1. Is he qualified to do or direct the job? 
2. Does he have the necessary time? 

3. Will he benefit from the work? 

4. Does he want to do the job? 


. The Student 


1. Is he qualified to do the work? 
2. Does he have the necessary time? 
3. Will he be interested in the job? 
4. Does it involve a learning situation? 


. The School 


1. Is the work done with the knowledge and approval 
of the administration? 


2. Has the board of education established a policy for 
this type of work? 


3. Will it in any way benefit the school or the community? 
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TEXAS 
FFA BOYS 
LEARN TO EARN 


N OTHING COULD have jolted Clifford Burtz, a Future 
Farmer at Canyon, harder than what he saw 
recently as he took care of his morning chores. One 
of his three feeder steers had bloat. Clifford was 
excited. Worry showed on his face. 


‘I believe I’m going to lose one of my steers,” he 
told Thomas L. Devin, his chapter adviser. “Looks 
like a bad case of bloat, very bad.” 


“The steer probably will be all right tomorrow,” 
Devin said encouragingly. ‘Don’t worry.” 


Next morning the steer was bloated again, and the 
third morning as well. Devin accompanied Clifford 
to the drug store. He ordered a bottled remedy for 
perpetual bloat. Clifford gave the steer a dose. There- 
after, the calf ate heartily and gained rapidly without 
complications. 


This problem—which Clifford encountered and solved 
-is a sample of a new trend in Texas F.F.A. It is 
a swing to the idea of giving youngsters practical train- 
ing in handling commercial cattle, as well as grooming 
calves for show rings. 


The commercial program is steamrolling, particularly 
in the wide-open range country of the Texas Panhandle- 
South Plains. At Amarillo last fall an F-.F.A. sale 
grossed $48,883.68 for 285 cattle, said to be the largest 
transaction of its kind in Texas. 


In auction rings and by private treaty elsewhere, 
Future Farmers have bought more cattle, thousands 
of head in all. They will bring them back to market 
this coming spring and summer. Between the pur- 
chase and the sale will be many lessons for aspiring 
stockmen. 


Spokesmen for the Texas beef industry, as well as 
educators, long have advocated emphasis on commercial 
cattle. They say commercial feeding enables more 
rN to approach the livestock business more realisti- 
cally. 


Profit-and-loss is their guide. By it they succeed or 
fail, the way you get ahead or fall behind in adult 
life. Future Farmers deal with real cattlemen, buy 
at open prices, and sell on a real market. 


To carry out their program in Northwest Texas, 
Future Farmers have the endorsement of the Panhandle 


Live Stock Association. They also have the cooper- 
ation of Amarillo Livestock Auction Company, largest 
of its kind in the world. 


ee 


By J. Garland Smith 
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“It always has been my idea that boys should be 
taught what they will have to do later on to earn a 
living,” said Jay Taylor, co-owner of the company. 
“That’s why we like to see the boys feeding out com- 
mercial cattle.” 

Newton Harrell, president of the association, said 
he hopes the program will encourage more feeding at 
home. Farmers harvested 110 million bushels of grain 
sorghums last fall in the Amarillo area. Harrell said 
he would like to see the FFA assume the lead to con- 
vert this big feed crop into something useful—meat on 
the hoof that will sell. 


‘Most sorghums go into government loan,” he said. 
“We can’t let this happen year after year. Taxpayers 
soon will reach the point of no return.” ; 

Lest aims of commercial feeding be misinterpreted, 
Panhandle cattlemen qualified their endorsement. 
They have no intention of discouraging FFA participa- 
tion in fat stock shows. In their opinion, the program 
is good for its members. It helps the cattle industry. 

Half a dozen or so FFA chapters pioneered in feeder 
calf projects in 1949-50. Friona drew the attention of 
most West Texans thinking along the same line. There, 
Future Farmers sold 65 steers for $21,820.50, most of 
them to buyers representing feeders and packers in 
California. 

The youngsters purchased their calves, averaging 
425 pounds, in the spring of 1949. They turned them 
on grass for the summer, on sudan and wheat in the 
fall and winter, then put them in drylot in December 
and January. 

Rations for the feeding period of 90 to 120 days 
included ground sorghum bundles, grain, and cotton- 
seed meal. A few Future Farmers also fed whole 
ear corn. Servings of meal averaged 214 pounds an 
animal a day, or 1 pound in the beginning and 4 
pounds at the end. 


At the hammer mill, Ted grinds hegar bundles with heavy 
grain into a self-feeder. Behind him is a mountain of sorghum 
bundles, stacked high last fall to absorb the shock in the event 
his wheat pasture failed. “Stockpile your feed,” Ted says, 
“er you may lose out in your commercial cattle feeding.” 
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Ted Lowe sprinkles 20 per cent protein cottonseed cake on 
German millet hay as he begins routine daily feeding chores. 


Ross Miller’s records are typical of the Friona pro- 
gram. He netted $532.50 on five steers. He pastured 
them 290 days and kept them in feedlots 102 days. 
His average daily gain on pasture was 1.53 pounds; on 
feed, 2.36. 

Miller paid $25.56 a hundred for the steers, aver- 
aging 470 pounds, March 10, 1949. He turned them 
on irrigated pasture for 228 days, then on wheat for 
62 days. Atlas Sorgo was available in a self-feeder. 
Pasture gain totaled 445 pounds per steer. It cost him 
$10.80 a hundred. ~ 

The steers averaged 915 pounds December 26 when 
Miller drove them to the feedlot. He added 245 pounds 
to each animal at a cost of $17.10 a hundred. The 
five head weighed out at 1,160 when the youngster 
went to market. 

In drylot the feeding menu consisted of sorghum 
bundles, Atlas Sorgo, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa. 
Both the bundles and the Sorgo were ground. Miller 
added corn the last 60 days. Concentrates in the mix- 
ture averaged 11.8 pounds a steer per day. Cotton- 
seed made up 214 pounds of the average. 

Miller’s financial summary shows how good live- 
stock management and hard work can pay off for Future 
Farmers who handle commercial cattle. All five steers 
were graded good and sold at $27. Miller figures his 
profit this way: 

Total cost, $206.63 (including $118.63 for each steer, 
$39 for pasture, and $48.95 for feed) ; average amount 
received per steer, $313.13, and net profit per steer, 
$106.50. 

Nearly everybody in Friona turned out in April 
when the Future Farmers hauled their steers to town. 
Representatives of Oklahoma City and Fort Worth 
packing companies graded the consignments, then 
helped conduct the auction. 

Friona’s livestock show association awarded the Fu- 
ture Farmers premiums for each steer according to 
these classifications: Choice, $5; good, $3; and com- 
mercial, $1. Purpose of the awards is to encourage 
Future Farmers to feed out better calves. 

In the spring and during summer vacation Future 
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Farmers talked commercial feeding throughout the ?an. 
handle. Chapter advisers anticipated a major prob. 
lem. Could their students find enough cattle? ‘I hey 
appealed to ranchers. 

Harrell and other Panhandle Livestock Association 
officers agreed to help line up consignments for a sale, 
Taylor and Eddie Johnson, owners of the Amarillo 
Auction Company, offered their facilities without charge 
for FFA transactions. 

Five cattlemen delivered 539 head. Consignors were: 
Frank Cobb, Tulia; Mrs. J. H. Burson, Silverion; 
George Porter-Paul Long, Amarillo; and Harrell and 
Taylor. Each consignor evaluated his own cattle, 
Prices ranged from $30 for heifers to $35 for stcers, 
most of them 350 to 450 pounds. 

“This is a trading proposition,” said Walter Labay, 
area supervisor, to some 400 boys in the stockyards, 
“Nobody is under obligation to sell. Nobody is obliged 
to buy if he doesn’t like the offerings.” 

Some Future Farmers considered the prices too high. 
They preferred to wait for better deals. But youngsters 
from Tulia, White Deer, Amarillo, Silverton, Peters- 
burg, Plainview, Canyon, and Vega went home satis. 
fied. Other chapters like Friona, Pampa, and Hale 
Center had contracted enough cattle at home. 

Canyon was the largest buyer at the sale. Eighteen 
youngsters purchased 77 Herefords for 3214 to 33 
cents. This investment represents an expansion of the 
chapter’s 1949-50 commercial program. Twelve boys 
then fed out 36 head. 

Future Farmers at Canyon, like others on the High 
Plains, put their stockers on wheat pasture. The root 
system of much of the crop, however, was too shallow. 
Cattle pulled up too many plants. The low cost gain 
which the Future Farmers had expected off wheat had 
to be waived. 


But nobody sacrificed his project. The aspiring stock- 
men had a backlog of feed, part of the big 110-million- 
bushel grain sorghum harvest, to meet the emergency. 


They also had bundles. Some of them had ensilage. 

“Feeding commercial steers is a good deal if you 
stockpile your feed supply first,” said Ted Lowe, a 
Canyon greenhand. “Fellows who fail to do this are 
more likely to get hurt.” 

Ted, 14 years old, speaks on the basis of what he 
has learned with a project of three Herefords. His 
records, in many respects, provide an excellent 1950-51 
FFA case history in feeding commercial cattle. 

Frank Cobb consigned the three calves to the 
Amarillo sale. Ted paid 321% cents a pound, or $601.58 
for 1,850 pounds on the hoof. One steer had shipping 
fever, but responded to anti-hemorrhagic-septicemia 
serum. 

After his 40-acre wheat project had deteriorated be- 
yond pasturing, Ted shifted the steers into drylot. 
Stacking around his dad’s hammer mill was a mountain 
of hegari bundles with heavy grain, plus an abundance 
of baled German millet. 

“I added 20 per cent protein cottonseed cake to round 
out a balanced diet,” Ted said. “Golly, you could 
almost see the calves growing while you watched them 
eat.” 

Later in the winter Ted added threshed milo to the 
rations. He plans to keep the steers until each tops 
around 1,000 pounds. His weight tickets then will 
show gains approximately 1,100 for the project. That's 
when Ted, as well as other Texas Future Farmers, 
will begin to feel like a real cattleman. 
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,.- ALL ABOUT DE 


Not all precincts have been heard from 
as yet, but returns thus far indicate that 
this is the type of news you have wanted 
in the JouRNAL. So on with the second 
attempt. 

* * * 

George Frack, District Supervisor, Ohio, 
served as Chairman of the Distributive Ed- 
ucation Section meeting on Thursday, 
January 10, at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association Convention in New York. 

* * * 


Emil Schaefer, Coordinator of Distributive 
Education, Madison Vocational School 
(Wisconsin) spent the past summer travel- 
ling in Switzerland studying the DE pro- 
grams in that country. 


Three new programs were started in 
Oklahoma high schools this year—Nowata, 
Tulsa Will Rogers and Pauls Valley. 


Be sure to read the article in this issue 
on Visual Aids in DE by Laura Nicholson, 
Montana State Supervisor. 


* * * 


Beth Coghlan, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education in Seattle, Washington, has been 
elected President of the DE section of the 
Washington Vocational Association. 


* * * 


Three new cooperative programs were 
started in Ohio this year. The schools are 
—-Wooster, with Joe Porter as Coordinator; 
Middletown, with Clarence Gingerich as 
Coordinator; and Akron Garfield Heights 
with Julia Van Court as Coordinator. 


The Ohio Council of Retail Merchants, 
with Amanda Thomas as hostess, enter- 
tained the DE Coordinator with a dinner 
at the Athletic Club during the fall teacher 
training conference at Columbus. 

* * * 

E. K. Reiff, DE teacher trainer at Okla- 
homa A and M College, retired during the 
year due to ill health, and the program has 
lost one of its most sincere supporters. Mr. 
Reiff was also Editor of the DECA national 
publication, the Distributor. 


* * * 


Jack Kelley, DE instructor, Somerset Area 
Vocational School (Kentucky) has been 
elected Chairman of the DE section of the 
Kentucky Vocational Association. He is 
also a member of the Executive Council 
of KVA. 


The Ohio DE staff cooperated with the 
Ohio Hardware Association in organizing 
and participating in a one-week work shop 
for 50 store managers on the Ohio State 
University Campus. William Logan, DE 
teacher trainer, was director of the work 
shop. District work shops will be held in 
all parts of the state during the year. 

* * * 


This column would be better if you would 
take time out to send your news to the 
Editor. 

* * * 


James D. Miller, DE Coordinator, Van- 
couver, Washington, was appointed Chair- 
man of the DE Clubs of Washington. The 
state clubs plan to hold a state convention 
in Spokane, on either March 30 or April 1. 


~W. Maurice Baker, Editor for Distributive 
Education. 
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Ready in April 


BEGINNING 
ELECTRICITY 


By J. R. EATON 


Written simply enough to be understood by anyone who can add 
and subtract, this book explains the principles, construction, and 
operation of the basic electrical devices and appliances. While 
the mechanical arrangement of parts and the operation of each 
device are described, emphasis is on basic principles. The book 
provides a thorough foundation in electricity for those preparing 
for the electrical trades. The author has been conducting extension 
courses, centering out of Purdue University, given to numerous 
groups being trained for maintenance and service work on the elec- 
tronic and electrical installations now increasingly used through- 


out industry. 


Special new be prices for séhwals 


Many of our recent and standard books for specialized trade train- 
ing are now available at new low prices for text use, among them:— 


Aireraft Mechanic 


os 
Series by R. H. Drake 
formerly $28.40 a set* 
NOW $15.96 a set 


Aircraft Woodwork 

Aircraft Engines 

Aircraft Welding 

Aircraft Sheet Metal 

Aircraft Electrical Systems 

Hydraulic Systems and Instruments 

Aircraft Maintenance & Service 

Aircraft Engine Maintenance & Service 

Texts for all or any part of the work required 

for CAA aircraft and engine mechanics cer- 

tificates and special ratings. Full instruction 

is given in each book on basic principles, 

materials, tools, and specific construction and 
maintenance techniques. 


Machine Shop 


a 
Operations —,y 5.5. kin 
formerly $4.12 a set 

NOW $1.80 a set 
Lathe Operations 
Shaper Operations 
Milling Machine Operations 
Well organized for shop course taught either 
on the production or the project plan, these 
books show, step by step, how to perform 
each operation on each tool. The necessary 
technical data and calculations are given at 
the points where they are used. There are 
many clear, detailed illustrations in each 
manual. 


Direet Current 


Motor Manual 
by H. S. Dusenbery 


formerly $3.12 

NOW $2.72 

Full, up-to-date instruction on the electrical 

principles, construction and maintenance of 

d-c motors, generators and their modern elec- 
tronic control equipment. 


e o 

Practical Marine 
by S. N. LeCount 
Electricity & H. S. Dusenbery 
formerly $3.92 
NOW $1.60 
A clear and thorough text on electrical prin- 
ciples and on the operation and maintenance 


of each piece of electrical equipment found on 
merchant ships and in the shipyard. 


Motor Tune-Up 
Manual 


by R. J. Everest 


formerly $4.40 
NOW $3.60 


An _ outstandingly complete, understandable, 
and well illustrated text on the electrical and 
mechanical principles of each part of the 
modern automobile engine, with full instruc- 
tion on tune-up jobs. 


Voltage Regulator 


Manual by R. J. Everest 
formerly $2.28 
NOW $2.00 


A text and handbook on a comparatively new 
and complicated part of the auto engine, and 
on its allied parts—the battery and generator. 
Clear directions for locating trouble in and 
for testing and adjusting the Ford, Delco- 
Remy and Auto-Lite regulators. 


*All prices net, f.0.b. New York 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York Il 











@ Nearly one hundred persons attended 
the first annual dinner given by three 
groups of students in the part-time co- 
operative classes at the James Monroe High 


30. 


Steve Dempsey, a diversified occupations 
student, was master of ceremonies, C x 
Cowan, Mayor of Fredericksburg, delivered 
the welcoming address and short talks were 
given by each of three employers—Clarence 
W. White of the White and Weeks Furni- 
ture Corporation; F. W. Poyck of the F. W. 
Woolworth Store; and Eugene W. Cornwell, 
Chief Engineer of the Sylvania Division of 
the American Viscose Corporation. Mr. 
Cornwell stated that, since the diversified 
occupations program started years ago, he 
has employed 55 co-op students, many of 
whom now hold top mechanics positions 
in his industry. 

Short addresses were also presented by 
the 3 State Supervisors—Louise Bernard for 
Distributive Education, A. L. Walker for 
Business Education and Dr. B. H. Van Oot 
for Diversified Occupations. 

Faculty coordinators of the three pro- 
grams are R. Bruce Neill, Diversified Oc- 
cupations; Nancy Sondles, Distributive Ed- 
ucation; and Margaret F. Orrock, Business 
Education. 


School, Fredericksburg, Virginia, on January . 


AROUND THE NATION 


@ U.S. Commissioner of Education Earl 
McGrath today announced that March 31, 
1952, has been established as the date by 
which all applications must be filed with 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, for funds to help meet operating 
expenses in schools in Federally affected dis- 
tricts for the fiscal year 1951-52 under 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, 2d Session. 


Congress has made available the sum 
of $40,000,000 to carry on the program 
under Public Law 874 during the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. If these 
funds are not sufficient to pay in full the 
total amounts which the school districts 
in Federally affected areas are entitled to 
receive, payments will be prorated among 
the eligible applicants. 


A school district desiring to make ap- 
plication for funds under Public Law 874 
should obtain application forms and in- 
structions from the State education agency 
in the State in which the school district 
is located. 





PUBLIC OPINION POLL SUPPORTS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


More than 95 per cent of the people of San Diego believe their public schools should 
provide job training for high school students and adults, such as training in machine 
shop work and salesmanship. Two per cent are opposed to such training and three per 
cent do not know. This information comes as the result of a public opinion survey 
which was authorized early last fall by the San Diego Board of Education. Described as 
the most complete analysis of public attitudes ever secured by any city school system, 
the survey is based on 1500 interviews, (representing a cross section of San Diego’s 
population) and follows the scheme of the 1950 Roper National School Survey. Resu!ts, 
incidentally, tend to show San Diegans feel about the same concerning their schools as 
do other people throughout the country. 


The question receiving the largest number of favorable replies was that relating to 
vocational training. Other principal conclusions from the public opinion poll were: 


San Diegans fully support their public education program and would rather see 
public education services extended than cut back. 

In addition to the overwhelming approval of vocational job training, the San 
Diegans also vigorously supported other activities outside of the traditional training 
of youngsters. These included evening adult classes, junior college classes, and 
special classes for such groups as physically handicapped and mentally retarded. 
On these questions the percentage varied from 83 to 95 percent—practically unani- 
mous approval. 

Most San Diegans believed their teachers were underpaid and indicated their 
willingness to approve an additional bond issue if necessary to relieve the over- 
crowding, and a tax increase if needed to increase the salaries of the teachers. 

The most alarming disclosure of the Public Opinion Poll concerned the great 
areas of ignorance regarding specific activities of the schools as well as doubts in 
the minds of some citizens concerning the adequacy of training in such fields as 
character education and the three R's. 


The San Diego Public Opinion Poll was one of the few school surveys ever instituted 
when the district was not under attack or planning some major policy change or con- 
struction program. By finding out what the public thinks about the public education 
program, it is hoped that educational crises and disruptions can be minimized. The 
survey’s disclosures are going to be utilized by the Board of Education and the school 


staff in modifying their instructional program and their public interpretation program 
where weaknesses were indicated. 


San Diego teachers are now being encouraged to engage in a stepped up program of 
“parent contacts.” The school report card has been revised with the help of parents 
so that a more adequate evaluation of the pupil’s progress and attainments can be 
obtained. A pamphlet at each grade level indicating the basic skills the child is expected 
to acquire during his school year has been prepared and is being distributed to parents. 
Lay members have been added to the Instructional Planning Committees throughout 
the city schools in all of the instructional areas. 


In the field of vocational education, the tremendous community support provides en- 
couragement to the Board of Education and the vocational school staff in their efforts 
to develop an expanded program of vocational training and to secure improved facilities 
for this activity.—C. W. Patrick, San Diego, California, Director of Vocational Education. 
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Ohio Congressmen 
See Vo Ed At Work 


More than 20 vocational education pro- 
grams in as many districts have been ip. 
spected recently by Ohio Congressmen, 
Additional tours have been scheduled for 
the remaining months of the school year, 

Ohio Vocational Association committees, 
organized throughout the state, are re. 
sponsible for this fine example of public 
relations in operation. 

Typical of reports received from many 
Ohio communities as a result of this proj- 
ect is the following from OVA member 
R. D. Bundy (Cleveland) : 

“I contacted Congressman Bender on 
December 4 and went over our entire pro- 
gram for some 40 minutes. He expressed 
a keen interest . . . said he would accept 
our invitation to visit the schools Decem. 
ber2i.....” 

An outstanding publicity job was ex. 
ecuted in Ohio’s District 15 where Josephine 
Sebach, Coordinator of Distributive Ed. 
ucation, headed a committee consisting of 
R. G. McMurray, Dresden; Mrs. Lolo 
Crown, McConnelsville; and Andrew Plant, 
Zanesville. 

A half dozen illustrated news articles 
appeared in local papers, to be climaxed 
by a strong editorial on the importance 
of vocational education in the Zanesville 
News. 

Many communities included dinners or 
other social activities on the program for 
the day. 

Cengressman Wayne R. Hayes, 18th Dis- 
trict, spent two days in visits to 5 voca- 
tional classes. His program was arranged 
by H. W. Cameron, Salem, Chairman; 
C. W. Barnett, Carrollton; Mary B. Fish, 
Steubenville; and Ruth Mowder, St. Clairs- 
ville. 

AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, in learning of Ohio’s successful 
project said: 

“This is an excellent example of letting 
people know. The Ohio Vocational As- 
sociation membership deserves high tribute 
for a splendid public relations program.” 


Vo-Ag Code of Ethics 


“I am a teacher of vocational agriculture 
by choice and not by chance. 

I believe in rural America; I dedicate my 
life to its development and the advance- 
ment of its people. 

I will strive to set before my students, 
my deeds and actions, the highest stand- 
ards of citizenship for the community, state, 
and nation. 

I will endeavor to develop professionally 
through study, travel, and exploration. 

I will not knowingly wrong my fellow 
teacher. I will defend him as far a 
honesty will permit. 

I realize I am a part of the public school 
system. I will work in harmony with the 
school authorities and the other teachers 
of the school. 


My love for farm youth will spur me 
on to impart something from my life that 
will help make for each of my students 
a full and happy future.” 


The above Code of Ethics of the No 
tional Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association will soon be printed in a suil- 
able form for framing. 
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Louisiana Offers 
Practical Nurse Training 


Louisiana State Superintendent Shelby 
M. Jackson announced recently that plans 
have been completed for the development 
of a practical nurses’ training program in 
Monroe, Shreveport, New Orleans, and 
Lake Charles. 

The courses, designed to provide both 
pre-service and in-service training, will be 
offered in cooperation with parish school 
boards as a part of their trade and indus- 
trial training and in cooperation with some 
trade schools. 

The program is being made possible by 
a grant-in-aid from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Miss Marion Souza of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, will supervise the 
courses under the direction of A. E. Robin- 
son, State Director of Vocational Education. 

* * * 


@ Ben E. Harris, Alabama Associate 
State Supervisor of Vocational Industrial 
Education, reports a highly successful train- 
ing institute for motor fleet supervisors 
which was held at the University of Ala- 
bama during the week of January 21. 

Cooperating with the State Vocational 
Industrial Department in making the in- 
stitute possible were the Institute of 
Public Safety, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the National Advisory Committee for 
Fleet Supervisors Training, and several 
other organizations. 

The program was designed to deal with 
the major personnel probiems involved in 
motor fleet operation. It was conducted 
by A. E. Houk, Alabama State Coordinator 
of Motor Transport Training and D. A. 
Weaver, Pennsylvania State College Assist- 
ant in Fleet Training. 


AI-VE Conference 


Progress Report to the 
American Vocational Association 


In December, 1946, the AVA membership, 
recognizing deficiencies of then-existing 
automotive training programs, appointed a 
committee to develop recommendations 
which might be used as national standards 
in raising the general level of automotive 
mechanics instruction in the public schools 
of the country. 

The committee invited the automobile 
manufacturers to join with them in this 
endeavor and to assist by making broad 
recommendations of the type of training 
programs which would best meet the needs 
of automotive service shops. An organiza- 
tion was set up through which these joint 
school-industry exchanges could be ac- 
complished. It was given a tongue-twister 
of a name—the Automotive Industry-Voca- 
tional Education Conference Group on 
Public School Automotive Instruction. 

Four problem areas were defined for con- 
sideration by the Conference—(1) instruc- 
tional programs and teacher training, (2) 
Tecruitment and selection of students, (3) 
school facilities, supplies, and equipment, 
and (4) school-dealer relations. Advisory 
gtoups for each area were set up, with an 
educator as chairman. Assisting each 
gtoup was a panel of consultants appointcd 
by the director of vocational education in 
each state, 

A summary of the final recommendations 
of the AI-VE Conference Group was printed 
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in 1949. This 16-page booklet, Automotive 
Instruction in Your Community, directed 
to school administrators, teachers, and auto- 
mobile dealers, suggested ways in which 
local school officials and automobile dealers 
could cooperate to improve auto mechanics 
training in their own localities on the basis 
of the conference group’s recommendations. 
The distribution of over 90,000 copies of 
this booklet has done much to stimulate 
the improvement of mechanics training 

The complete reports of the recommen- 
dations of all the advisory groups were 
printed in one document, entitled Suggested 
Standards for Automotive Service Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools. It contains details 
as to the specific subjects which should be 
included in automotive teacher training 
courses and supplies information regarding 
recommended school shop equipment, sup- 
plies, and building specifications. Recom- 
mendations for recruitment and selection 
of students are included. 

Over 10,000 copies of this booklet have 
been distributed and literally hundreds of 
letters have been received congratulating 
the conference group on its work. 

Now that the detailed reports are avail- 
able, the school-dealer relations advisory 
group is becoming more active in promoting 
the use of these standards locally. The 
group has prepared a program for use in 
making dealers aware of the value of local 
public vocational schools as a source of 
automobile mechanics. Another purpose is 
to show dealers how they can work with 
their local vocational schools and help in- 
crease the quantity and quality of auto- 
mobile mechanics from this source. The 
program has been published in an 18-page 
booklet entitled A Program to Increase and 
Improve the Supply of Retail Service Per- 
sonnel. 


At the present time, the Conference is 
preparing a directory of all auto mechanics 
teachers in the country. Another project 
for the near future is to compile a directory 
of all public schools offering courses in auto 
mechanics. 

Speaking as a representative of the vehicle 
manufacturers, I would like to say that we 
have been very happy to have had the 
opportunity to work with you on this im- 
portant problem. The accomplishments to 
date of this joint education-industry en- 
deavor is the result of the type of team- 
work which has made America great.— 
STANLEY S. Rok, Secretary, AI-VE Confer- 
ence Group, New Center Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


@ The Atlanta, Georgia, Central Place- 
ment Service placed 994 students from 
January 1, 1951 through December 31, 
1951. A chart has been prepared to show 
the types of jobs, number placed, average 
salary, postgraduates and in-school students 
served during this time. It is hoped that 
in the coming year the Placement Service 
will be able to double its 1951 record. At 
the present time the office is flooded with 
full time jobs. Some of these positions 
will be filled with the mid-term graduates. 

In promoting a new schedule of courses 
for distributive education for the third 
quarter requests are more and more coming 
from bordering towns of Atlanta. Some of 
these requests are from Newman (40 miles 
from Atlanta), Marietta, Smyrna, Conyers, 
Palmetto, Decatur, and others. Many non- 
residents are taking these courses. 


A Four-Year Old’s Home Project 


Cutting a pumpkin into a Hallowe’en 
jack-o-lantern was a fascinating activity 
engaged in by the pupils in each nursery 
school class the last week of October 1950. 
After the excitement of cutting eyes, nose 
and mouth had subsided, and the cleaning 
up was in progress, one youngster requested 
some seeds to take home, stating that he 

True to the usual form of behavior in 
young children, soon all the class members 
expressed the same desire, and as a result 
several small packages of seeds were carried 
home that noon. No doubt, all but one 
package were quickly forgotten by the chil- 
dren, and all were completely forgotten by 
the nursery school staff. But Kimmy did 
not forget either his seeds, or the nursery 
school. 

A whole year passed; the third week of 
October, 1951, rolled around; and as usual, 
plans for securing pumpkins for Hallowe'en 
were underway. 

Kimmy was now in kindergarten, but a 
message from his mother told us that Kim- 
my wanted very much to give me some of 
his pumpkins for the nursery school. 

“About how many do you want?” Kimmy 
proudly inquired over the telephone. 

This is how Kimmy’s home project devel- 
oped. -There can be no doubt that Kimmy 
selected a project which in his young mind 
needed solving, and he confidently set up 
his objectives for its solution. His form- 
ulated plans, it seems, were to sell his ideas 
to his grandfather and persuade him to 
plant the seeds and raise the pumpkins. 

After much speculation, watching and 
tender care all through the hot summer the 
plans were carried through to completion 
and 75 pumpkins were harvested in the 
fall. ; 

Eight smooth, orange pumpkins fresh in 
from the country were delivered to the 
nursery by Kimmy and his mother one 
morning, while the youngsters admiringly 
watched the young farmer make 4 trips 
up the stairs bearing 2 pumpkins each 
time. 

If we wish to judge this little project 
by the standards given in Directed Experi- 
ences in the Homemaking Education Pro- 
gram which is distributed by the Home 
Economics Education Service of the Voca- 
tional Division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, we see that it exemplifies several 
criteria of a good home project. The pro- 
ject was not forced; it was carried on over 
a period of time; it constituted a funda- 
mental learning experience; a choice was 
made as the result of a class activity; the 
purposes and plans were worked out by 
the pupil and parent; there were “concrete 
evidences of both satisfactory and satisfying 
accomplishment.” 

Home Projects are developed early in 
the curriculum of New Bedford Vocational 
High School.—DorotHy How tanp, Director 
of the Nursery School, New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts, Vocational High School. 
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@ The annual convention of the New 
York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association will be held in Syracuse on 
April 3, 4, and 5. Headquarters will be 
in the Hotel Syracuse. 

Outstanding authorities in many phases 
of education for the crafts and industry 
will present latest trends in their respective 
fields. The meeting promises to be of 
particular interest to teachers and admin- 
istrators alike through short work shop 
sessions. 

Officers are: Margaret Hutchins, Presi- 
dent; Maxmillian Komow, General Vice 
President; William E. Male, Treasurer; 
and Reno S. Knouse, Recording Secretary. 
—A. W. Meyn, Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee. 

* * * 

@ AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley will speak at the annual dinner 
meeting of the North Carolina Vocational 
Association in Asheville on March 28. 

* * * 

@ The Twenty-Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois Vocational Association 
will be held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel on April 3, 4 and 5. 

The Illinois Vocational Association em- 
braces the Illinois Business Education As- 
sociation, the Illinois Industrial Education 
Association, the Illinois Vocational Home- 
making Teachers Association, and _ the 
Illinois Association of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers. The Illinois Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Practical Arts will also be in 
attendance. 

Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago Assist- 


ant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Vocational Education, is President of the 
Illinois Vocational Association as well as 
the Illinois Industrial Education Association. 

Harry C. Schmid, AVA President, will 
deliver the principal address at the Con- 
vention Banquet, Friday evening, April 4, 
on the challenging subject Where Are We 
Today? Edward McFaul, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, will also speak. 

An unusually fine program has _ been 
set up to take care of every facet of voca- 
tional education—outstanding specialists will 
discuss the entire Illinois program. 

The convention will open with a tour 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. on Thursday, April 
3, at 9:00 A.M. to start off a presentation 
of 46 discussions in all sections of voca- 
tional education to be closed with simul- 
taneous demonstrations in the industrial 
field on Saturday morning, April 5. 

Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, will serve as Toast- 
master at the banquet. 

Dr. Herold: C. Hunt, Chicago General 
Superintendent of Schools will open the 
sessions with an address on The Challenge 
of Vocational Education.—EDWARD R. LEACH, 
Publicity Chairman. 





State-affiliated association membership of- 
ficers: Each month many JOURNALS are 
returned to the AVA office as undeliverable 
due to insufficient addresses. Your cooper- 
ation in checking on the accuracy of ad- 
dresses before membership lists are submitted 
for entrance on the JOURNAL mailing reels 
will be appreciated. 


Guests at a recent luncheon in honor of Dr. Fernando Romero and Lane C. Ash, I. to r.: 

Seated—Washington Patino, J. C. Wright, Charles Stewert, Simo Wilson, Chauncy Rose, 

R. D. Gregory, Dr. Romero, John Floyd, and M. D. Mobley. Standing: Paul E. Smith, 
Rall |. Grigsby, Guillermo Nannetti, Wilfred Mauck, and Mr. Ash. 
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HAA and PAU Sponsor 
Latin American Survey 


Dr. Willfred Mauck, Director of the Diyi. 
sion of Education, Institute of Inter. 
American Affairs, has announced _ that 
Lane C. Ash, from the United States Office 
of Education, and Dr. Fernandc R., 
Romero, Chief of the Vocational Educa. 
tion Section, Pan American Union, leit fo; 
Latin America on January 19 and January 
30, respectively, as members of the Study 
Committee set up by the Division of Educa. 
tion, ITAA, and the Pan American Union, 
to prepare an “on-the-spot” survey of the 
need for instructional materials in the 
industrial schools of Latin America. 


The trip will cover Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Paraguay and Brazil. The Committee 
will stay from two days to a week or more 
in each of the above-mentioned countries, 
Their report will be presented jointly to 
the ITAA and the PAU. 

The Chairman of the committee, Mr, 
Ash, has been designated by Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion, and Dr. Romero of Peru has been 
appointed by the Secretary General of the 
Pan American Union, Dr. Alberto Lleras 
Camargo. 


The purpose of the study will be to secure 
information from the selected Latin Ameri- 
can countries concerning the availability of 
instructional materials for use in vocational 
trade and industrial schools and _ classes, 
and industrial arts schools and classes. In 
their report the committee will suggest 
procedures for meeting the need for in- 
structional materials until the way can be 
paved for the Latin American countries 
to produce their own. The report will be 
published by The Institute of Inter-Ameii- 
can Affairs, which is the Regional Office of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
for general distribution to all Latin Ameri- 
can countries where Cooperative Education 
Programs are in operation. It will also be 
distributed by the Pan American Union 
to such other countries, officials, and persons 
as it may determine desirable. 


The Study Committee actually will be 
composed of the two members of the Mis. 
sion (Mr. Ash and Dr. Romero) , the Con- 
sultant of the Division of Education, IIAA, 
Dr. J. C. Wright, who formerly was Assist: 
ant U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
two members from every selected country. 


@ The sixth annual convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Amer 
ica is scheduled for Wichita, Kansas, April 
20-23. Lodie Clark, Indiana, is Chairman 
of DECA’s National Advisory Committee. 
Student President is Joe Stephens of Texas. 

* * * 


@ Officers of the Vermont Association 
of Teachers of Agriculture are: Luthe! 
Chatfield, President; Henry Ross, Vice Pres- 
ident; and Howard Davison, Secretaty. 
Nathan Knight, Merlin Wells, and Burton 
Gregg are the current Executive Committee 
members. 

* * * 


Defense mobilization will make ¥s 
ready if war is forced upon us but its 
foremost purpose is to lead us into 4 
world of peace.—Charles E. Wilson, Direct 
tor of Defense Mobilization. 

* * * 

@ AVA is pleased to announce that 
W. C. Greenway of the Sears, Roebuck * 
Company Public Relations Department 10 
Atlanta, Georgia, has joined as a col 
tributing member. 
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@ The second annual statewide meeting 
of trade and industrial teachers and those 
interested in promoting industrial educa- 
tion in Virginia will be held in Richmond 
in April. 

The 8 industrial education clubs in the 
Qld Dominion are planning this meeting 
through their representatives who serve in 
a central body known as the Virginia Coun- 
cil of Industrial Education Clubs. 

Plans for the state meeting and dinner 
are being made under the direction of 
Joseph A. Schad, Head of the Industrial 
Arts Department at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Requests for reservations can be sent to 
Carter Murphy, Petersburg High School, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

* * * 


@ The Thirtieth Convention of the 
California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, April 4 and 5, in Oakland is ex- 
pected to attract the largest assemblage of 
industrial arts and trade instructors and 
administrators ever to take part in this 
annual event. 

The convention, held alternately in 
southern and northern California, meets 
this year with the Bay Section of the CIEA 
as the sponsoring unit. All activities, with 
the exception of the business and general 
meetings, will be centered around the 
campus of the Laney Trade and Technical 
Institute. 

Theme of the convention will be Teach- 
ing Aids. Booths are to be set up in 
classrooms of Laney Trade and Technical 
Institute and in these will be exhibited 
“aids” teachers find particularly helpful in 
presenting the various subjects taught in 
industrial arts and trade shop classes. Sec- 
tions covered by the exhibits will include 
metal trades, woodworking, auto mechanics, 
plastics, graphic arts, and women’s trades 
fields. 

A committee has been appointed to judge 
the worth of these exhibits, and awards 
will be made to those submitting the seven 
most outstanding “teaching aids.” 

The Oakland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce together with the Oakland Public 
Schools through officials in the field of 
industrial arts and trade education, are 
sparing no effort to make this convention 
educational, inspirational, and entertaining. 

Some of those leading out in preparatory 
committee work are Dale Walfron, Presi- 
dent of the CIEA program; Paul D. 
Thomas, Principal of Laney Trade and 
Technical Institute; Eleanor Hewlett, Dean 
of Women, Laney Trade and Technical 
Institute; Robert Gilbert, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts, Oakland Public Schools; and 
Charles Ferrell, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Contra Costa County Schools. 

Over 40 firms have engaged booth space 
to exhibit their products. Included in 
these are materials, tools, equipment and 
text books covering fields represented in 
industrial arts and trade courses. 

Arrangements have been made with ex- 
hibitors representing metal, auto mechanics, 
radio, woodshop, and graphic arts fields 
to conduct “live” demonstrations in their 
individual booths. ‘These demonstrations 
will occur at stated intervals; followed by 
short question-discussion periods. 

* * * 


_@ The U. S. Office of Education, carry- 
Ing on its major defense assignment of 
doling out steel, says that first steel priori- 
ues will go for elementary and secondary 
schools already underway; next priority 
will go to schools in critical defense areas; 
next, schools hit by fire, flood, and tornado; 
Next to overcrowded schools. 
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@ U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl 
J. McGrath has announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to review the program 
of the entire Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Members are: J. B. Perky, Oklahoma 
State Director of Vocational Education; 
Harry C Schmid, Minnesota State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education and AVA 
President; H. G. Halstead, Washington 
State Director of Vocational Education; 
J. Marion Adams, Arkansas State Director 
of Vocational Education; H. C. Fetterolf, 
Pennsylvania State Chief of Agricultural 
Education; Inez Wallace, Georgia State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education; 
and Alexander Brin, member of the Mass- 
achusetts State Board of Education. 

The wider purposes of this committee 
will be to study such matters as the organ- 
ization and administration of the Division 
of Vocational Education, and make an 
analysis of the program review and audit 
procedures, the relationships between the 
Division and state vocational education 
authorities, and the adequacy of the present 
program to fit emerging needs of the 
nation’s economy. 

In announcing the committee, Dr. Mc- 
Grath said: 

“I hope this group will make an objective 





and searching evaluation of the entire pro- 
gram of vocational education of the Office.” | 

Dr. R. W. Gregory, Assistant U. S. Com- | 
missioner of Education said he _ heartily | 
endorses the action taken by the Commis- 
sioner and pledged his unqualified cooper- 
ation. 











15-30 per cent Discount! 
Radio-Phono-TV, Electrical Appliances, 
Typewriters, Tape Recorders, Etc. 
(plain packages) 

BUYING ANYTHING? .. . write to 


TEACHERS’ PURCHASING SERVICE 


PO Box 6985, Congress Heights Station 
WASHINGTON 20, D. C. 























“OLIVER” 


18” BAND SAW 


Cuts wood, metal, plastics, 
etc.—an ideal Band Saw for 
school shops. Has many re- 
finements and adjustments 
of larger Band Saws. Cross- 
cuts and miters up to 8”. 
Rips to II”. Table tilts 45° 
to right. Motor mounted on 
arbor. Easy to operate. 





Write for Bulletin No 192 
Oliver Machinery Co.,Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
READY CUT projects to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. !236, Chicago 24, Ill. 

















Teachers / 


YOU MIGHT BE ON A 
Prizewinning Team 


RIGHT NOW! 



















































Hurry ... there’s still time for your 
students to enter their shop projects in 
Ford’s nationally known Industrial Arts 
Awards program... students in grades 
7 through 12 are eligible. 


30 exciting trips to Detroit for 
teachers whose students win Outstand- 
ing Achievement Awards. 3 days in the 
world’s automobile capital . . . including 
a tour of the famous Ford plant at 
River Rouge. 


Ten divisions cover practically any 
project! Wrought metal . . . pattern- 
making and molding ... machine shop 

. wood working ... electrical... 
plastics . . . mechanical drawing .. . 
architectural drawing...printing... open. 


Project size is not important... but 
quality counts! Project need not be 
special . . . enter the best ones your 
students are making right now! 


ENTRIES will be received in Dearborn 
between May 1 and June 
10, 1952. Please write to 
the address below for full 
information and entry 
blanks. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





2931 Schaefer Road * Dearborn, Michigan 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AT THE MID-CENTURY 
(Continued from page 2) 
FOR PAINTING in the acquisition of essential business traits and habits. At the same 
time he should be encouraged to establish these habit and trait patterns 
AND CLEANING so completely that they wil any over into employment. . 

The third requisite of adequate training for business includes persona ity 
traits. These are those personal factors that help the business employee 
to be well regarded by his fellows and in his contacts with other business 
firms. Included in the list of desirable personality traits are: cheerfulness, 
A FINE, OLD cooperativeness and teamwork, courtesy, enthusiasm, friendliness, pleasing 
FURNITURE appearance, receptiveness, sense of humor, spirit of fair play, tact and 
POLISH diplomacy, and willingness to assume responsibility. ae 
RECIPE Business educators are challenged today to make their training in the 
areas of work habits and personality traits as effective as in the skill 
subjects. Herein lies one of the major areas for research and improvement 
a 2s in business training. To the degree that the student is equipped adequately 
Se OE with all three employment requirements; work skills, work habits, and 
boiled linseed oil. : : ‘ a eee Pr 
amet. personality traits, will the responsibility be fulfilled for providing well- 

trained employees for the jobs of today and the business leadership of 
tomorrow. 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 





UM TURPENTINE is unexcelled for thinning 
G paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surfaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumTurpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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Vacation plus 


__Savection |" GOMPARE THE READABILITY! 


Shadow-proof dial makes 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GAUSS METER new G-E instrument ideal for 


GUIDANCE & COUNSELLING lecture-room demonstrations 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION — 


@ scale surface flush with case front 





GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


@ easier-to-read scale 

For direct measurement of magnetic flux @ dustproof, moisture resistant case 

@ easy to use © compact AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES: types AB, DB- 
Two Four Week Terms @ lightweight @ inexpensive 16 is 8%-in. square, 14.2-in. scale; type 


Standard kit includes gauss meter, reference AB, DB-18 is 4'4-in. square, 7.1-in. scale. 
magnet, and carrying case. Information on Both have 1% accuracy. Complete informa- 
e June 23 to July 18 experiments is in bulletin GEA-777. tion in bulletin GEC-218B. 














e July 21 to Aug. 15 PORTABLE INSTRUMENTS For a-c and d-c measurements 
@ magnetic shielded @ dust-tight molded case Types AP-9 
for additional Information @ fast reading @ dependable service 


These sturdy, compact instruments are useful for general labora- 
address Registrar tory work. They are available in single, double, or triple ranges of 
voltmeters, ammeters, volt-ammeters, and single-phase wattmeters. 
Accuracy—% of 1%. Complete information in bulletin GEC-830. 
pee Write Section G 687-66, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


COLORADO A&M COLLEGE 


FORT COLLINS 
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- Letters to the Editor 





@ May I thank you sincerely for send- 
ing me copies of the JourNAL for Decem- 
ber, 1951. I was pleased that excerpts from 
the talk which I made at the 1950 AVA 
meeting were included in this issue. 

May I compliment you upon the editing 
which was done in choosing an excerpt to 
print from this paper, and for the titling 
of the excerpt. 

It was a privilege to attend the AVA 
meeting and it is a privilege to have a 
part in a publication such as the JOURNAL.— 
BERNICE MILBURN Moore, Home and Fam- 
ily Life Education Service, Texas Education 
Agency and the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. 


@ At this time I want to thank you 
and your organization for the fine layout 
in the publicity of our school. (25 Years 
of Vo Ed in Akron, Ohio, February issue) . 
It was a fine job and all of our head 
administrators were very well pleased. 

—PauL K. Goopyear, Printing In- 
structor, Hower Vocational High School, 
Akron, O. 

* * * 

@ I wish to commend the editors of the 
JournAL for their excellent selection and 
arrangement of vocational articles. 

In particular, your rather complete edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Bennett’s address on 
Point 4 gave me the best exposition of this 
subject I have seen. 

In another department, Dr. Evelyn 
Duvall’s remarks on Peace at Home are 
quite penetrating.—IraA T. Hoox, The 
American Brass Company, Ansonia, Con- 
necticut. 

* * * 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The following letters were 
received by U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath in response to the 
editorial which he authored for the January 
issue of the Journal. The AVA office also 
received a request for permission to reprint 
from Montana State Director of Vocational 
Education A. W. Johnson. 


@ We read with much interest your 
wonderful article on Vocational Education 
and National Welfare in the January issue 
of the JOURNAL. We were much impressed 
with your clear analysis and with the 
logical sequence of ideas contained in the 
article, 

We would like to obtain several hundred 
reprints for distribution to industrial 
leaders and educators in this community.— 
F. M. DANNENFELSER, Principal, Macomber 
Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


@ Your article in the January 
Journal has come to my attention. 

I am impressed by the clear-cut and 
straightforward way in which you have 
described the place and purpose of voca- 
tional education in our public schools. As 
these ideas and ideals permeate school 
administrators, vocational educators, college 
teacher trainers and the public, vocational 
tducation should increasingly be able to 
make its maximum contribution. Perhaps 
more important, both the critics and the 
Proponents of vocational education should 

able to find a common ground for 
Providing more complete and_ effective 


education in the public schools of this 
country. 
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. Your office is in a key position 
to provide this leadership and to stimulate 
further development of school programs. 
—H. T. HA, Iowa State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. 


They Visited U, nen 


During the past month, the AVA head- 
quarters staff was pleased to welcome the 
following visitors who signed the official 
guest book. 

J. WARREN SMITH, Raleigh, N. C. 

FRANK B. CALe, Richmond, Va. 

E. W. MERRIMAN, New York, N. Y. 

A. CouMONT, Washington, D. C. 

FREDERICK LEASURE, Paris, France 

J. RussELL ANprus, Washington, D. C. 

ERLE KAUFFMAN, Washington, D. C. 

T. G. Watters, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. P. Hitton, Frankfort, Ky. 

W. R. CRraBiLL, Richmond, Va. 

Cc. D. Watson, Burlington, Vt. 

R. E. NAUGHER, Washington, D. C. 

W. N. ELAM, Washington, D. C. 

JouHN CLAubDE, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

RALPH H. Woops, Murray, Ky. 

Dr. EsTELLE PHILLIPS, Washington, D. C. 

ELvin Downs, Salt Lake City, Utah 

H. N. Hansucker, Charleston, W. Va. 

H. W. Dees, Lincoln, Nebr. 

. C, SutiirF, Albany, N. Y. 
. BunGER, Denver, Colo. 
. COLEMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 
. Mappox, Athens, Ga. 








From HOME CANNING 
To—A COMPLETE CANNERY. 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
FOOD PROCESSING 


Write us for our catalogue and in- 
formation on your Food Processing. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Athens, Georgia 





HAND THEM 
A FUTURE... 





READ WHAT A CAREER IN 
ELECTRONICS CAN MEAN TO 
YOUR STUDENTS. 


TV and Electronics as a 
Career is the only authoritative 
vocational guide ever written for the 
electronics industry. Top, recognized 
authorities tell what career possi- 
bilities exist in engineering, broad- 
casting, manufacturing, servicing, 
parts and receiver distributing, sales, © 
and retailing. Among the authors 
are W. H. Bohlke, RCA; R. W. 
Peterson, Admiral Corp.; J. R. Pop- 
pele, WOR-TV; I. Kamen & R. 
Dorf, Brach Mfg. Corp. Practical 
and informative, this book enables 
you to offer competent guidance and 
accurate information about pay scales 
and necessary job qualifications. 
Cloth bound, 326 pages (514 X 814"), 
130 illustrations, at $4.95. 


Buy it now 
at leading 
bookstores ... or— 


pommen MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAYa 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal Street , New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘TV and Electronics as a 
Career’. | am enclosing $4.95 for each copy 
and understand, if not satisfied, | may return 
them within 10 days, and receive full refund. 


NAME 














ADDRESS 


CITY 











ZONE___STATE 





(Please Print) 











Herb Heilig Accepts 
UNESCO Assignment 


Herb Heilig, Co- 
ordinator of Voca- 
tional Education for 
the Department of 
Psychology and Ed- 
ucation at Colorado 
A & M College, Fort 
Collins, has been 
granted a year’s 
leave of absence, 
effective March 1, 
to accept an ap- 
pointment with the 
United Nations Ed- 

4 ucational, Scientific 
and Cultural Or- 

. ganization. 

Mr. Heilig will be assigned to the 
government of the Republic of Haiti as 
an expert in vocational education. He will 
act in an advisory capacity to the minister 
of education and other cabinet officers in 
planning training programs. 

An AVA Life Member, Mr. Heilig has 
also served as President of the National 
Council of Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts. He 
has been associated with Colorado A & M 
since 1928. > 


* * * 


@ The January Journat identified Harry 
Sears as Educational Director of the L. S. 
Starrett Company. Mr. Sears is well known 





as senior salesman for the American Tech- 
nical Society and The Ship’s genial Deck 
Officer. We apologize! 


* * * 


@ Edwin K. Ford, Director of Voca- 
tional Education for Nova Scotia, is on a 
one-year mission as advisor to the Iraqi 
Ministry of Education. He will assist the 
Ministry in its expansion of vocational 
school facilities and survey existing needs. 


* * * 


@ Harry E. Davis has been appointed 
Assistant Director of the Alabama State 
Vocational Trade School at Dothan. Mr. 
Davis is a former cabinet and wood shop 
instructor. 

* * * 


@ AVA’s Vice President for Home Eco- 
nomics Education Martha Creighton at- 
tended the Annual Southern Regional Con- 
ference for Home Economics Education in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, February 12-15. 
Ata Lee, Program Specialist for the 
Southern Region, U. S. Office of Education, 
directed the meeting. 


* * * 


@ Dr. Stuart Anderson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, has accepted a posi- 
tion in Lima, Peru, where he will serve as 
director for the industrial education phase 
of the cooperative education program 
sponsored jointly by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Peruvian Ministry 
of Education. 


The American Institute of Cooperation entertained National FFA officers at a luncheon 


in Washington, D. C., February 7. 


Among those present were, I. to r., Dr. W. T. 


Spanton, U. S. Chief of Agricultural Education; Billy Howard, FFA Vice President, 
Plains, Ga.; Charles Ocker, FFA Student Secretary, Cameron, Mo.; Donald Staheli, FFA 
President, Hurricane, Utah; Gerald Reynolds, FFA Vice President, Corfu, N. Y.; Duane 
Drushella, FFA Vice President, Scio, Ore.; Dallas High, FFA Vice President, Ohio City, 


O.; and J. K. Stern, President, American Institute of Cooperation. 


The FFA officers 


were in Washington for an official meeting, February 6-12. AVA’‘s Executive Secre- 
tary Dr. M. D. Mobley was also in attendance at the luncheon held in Washington. 
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ALICE DAUSSIN 


Alice Daussin, of the David Rankep 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis 
Missouri, died on ‘Thursday morning 
January 24. 

Miss Daussin, as AVA’s Acting Treasurer 
presented the American Vocational Associa. 
tion Financial Report at the 1927 AVA Cop. 
vention in Los Angeles, California. She 
was at that time Secretary to Lewis Gustaf. 
son, Superintendent of the David Ranken 
School and AVA’s first Treasurer. 

Miss Daussin remained on the Ranken 
staff until her death. M. Reed Bass, Rap. 
ken’s Director, reports that she was , 
senior employee who left with her associate 
fond memories of efficient service and , 
kindly attitude. 


CYRIL F. KLINEFELTER 


Dr. Cyril Faivre Klinefelter, Consultan 
in Supervisory Training in Industry in th 
Division of Vocational Education, Office of 
Education, died, February 4. 

Dr. Klinefelter entered Federal Gover. 
ment service in 1920. From a position a 
Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and In. 
dustrial Education in the Ohio State De. 
partment of Education, he joined the staf 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa. 
tion to serve as an agent for trade and in. 
dustrial education in 12 of the centnl 
states, 

In the early 1930’s, Dr. Klinefelter was 
assigned full time to the staff of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In 1935 
he became Editor and Educational Consult. 
ant in the Vocational Division of the Office 
of Education. In 1937, he was appointed 
to the position of Administrative Assistant 
to Dr. John W. Studebaker, then U. §. 
Commissioner of Education. 





For Your 
Building Trades Program 


Building 

Practice 

Manual 
By Roy W. White 


Devoted exclusively to the actual 
problems encountered by build- 


ing tradesmen on the job. Ideal 


for organized preparatory, ap- 
prentice, and trade extension in- 
struction. Written from 35 years’ 
experience in the building trades 
and as a teacher. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 
Home office: Boston 
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Raising Swine, by George P. Deyoe and 
J: L. Krider. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

ny, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1952. 447 pages, $3.60. 

Written in nontechnical language and 
profusely illustrated, this new book presents 
latest information covering all major 
phases of swine production. Emphasizes 
eficiency in swine production, standards, 
goals, and methods of measuring progress. 
Activities organization makes it easy to 
find help in solving practical problems 
of swine production. 

* * * 

Repairing and Constructing Farm Build- 
ings, by J. C. Wooley. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., 1952. 256 pages, $3.20. 

This volume deals with repairing, con- 
structing, Or supervising construction of 
buildings to house various enterprises in- 
duded in farm business. 

* * * 

Directory of Film Evaluation for Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects, Volume I and II 
(revised and combined). Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, Department of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
191. Mimeographed, $1.50. 

Prepared by members of Kappa Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, this directory contains 
evaluations of 93 films and film strips avail- 


able to teachers of business courses. -Evalua- 

tions were made by a group of experienced 

business teachers in Michigan. A list of 

film producers and distributors is included. 
* * * 

Arithmetic Skill Builder, by Milton 
Briggs. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
1952. 158 pages, $1.04. 

Practical exercises and tests with a self- 
improvement scoring plan are offered in 
this review of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. 

* * * 

Intensive Clerical and Civil Service 
Training, by Robert and Elizabeth Fisher. 
South-Western Publishing Company, 634 
Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1952. 189 
pages, $1.20. 

This. combined textbook-workbook pro- 
vides a pre-employment review of the 
basic skills necessary for clerical positions 
in business and government offices. 

* * * 

Personal and Professional Typing, by 
S. J. Wanous. The South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, 1952. 85 pages, $1.88. 

This new book provides tested materials 
and procedures for teaching the student 
how to compose essays, articles, letters, and 
other papers on the typewriter. 





ELECTRONICS MADE EASY WITH THE 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING UNIT 


ad 
Model 101 


Schools 


VER 
RADIO RECE 
SIGNAL GENERATOR 


UNITED RADIO~TELEVISION INSTITUTE am 


ELECTRONIC VISUAL TRAGENG AID~ BOGE Or 





CONDENSER TESTER 
“TUBE TESTER 


AVAILABLE IN EASY TO AS- 
SEMBLE KIT FORM complete 
with ILLUSTRATED instruction 


manual-Wired and assembled 
only 12.50 additional. 

Please send 25% plus postage with 
C.0.D. Postage prepaid with check 


or money order 


| 


237 Washington St. Depta 


TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Newark 2, N. J. 








Al Prscalleiin for 


Evaluating a Local Program 
of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


sponsored by the 


Joint Committee on Evaluation Procedures 
in Trade and Industrial Education 


of the 


National Association of State Supervisors 
of Trade and Industrial Education 


National Association of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts 


National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers 


in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education 


OW —an evaluation procedure and 
method for local T & | programs that can 
be used on a nation wide basis 


FOR the use of administrators, supervisors, 
evaluation committees, and instructors. Can 
be used for a complete evaluation of a 
whole program; as a check on certain 
phases of the program; or by individual 
instructors for studying their performance 
in individual training areas. 


COVERS all phases of the administra- 
tion, supervision, and instruction of a 
T & | program. Includes checklists and 
evaluation summaries for each phase. 
(Copies of each of the forms may be 
purchased in quantities at a small cost.) 


List Price $1.50 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, on 30-day examination, a 
copy of A Procedure for Evaluating a Local 
Program of Trade and Industrial Education. 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W-437 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 




















WeRuight Publications 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
BOOKS 


“GENERAL 
PRINTING” 


by Glen U. Cleeton 
and Charles W. Pitkin 
A standard text for beginning students of 
printing. It uses 277 photographs and 20 draw- 
ings to explain printing procedures, equipment, 
layout, design, history and occupational infor- 
mation. Sections on the history of printing, 
paper, inks, presses especially valuable. Con- 
tents include: methods of printing; type parts; 
spacing material; composing stick; proofs; ink- 
ing forms; marking proof; lock-up; placing 
furniture; makeready; overlay; setting display; 
type families; alphabets; early printing; presses, 
and many other valuable topics. $1.80. 


“SILK SCREEN PRINTING” 


By James Eisenberg. An excellent manual of 
instruction on basic operations of silk screen 
printing. Easy to follow. Three complete alpha- 
bets included. $1.25 


“Practical Photography” 


By Robert McCoy. Excellent non-technical text 
for individuals and groups. 20 experiments. $4. 


“GENERAL BOOKBINDING” 


By Chris Groneman. Practical instruction for 
beginners in easy-to-understand manner. In- 
cludes plans and directions for making equip- 
ment. 64 pages. $1.20. 


McKNIGHT 


McKNIGHT 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. A6 Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 











TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the follow- 
ing subjects in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held April 28, 
1952: 

Auto, Electric, Forge, Foundry, Indus- 
trial Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Print, 
Machine and Wood Shops. Closing 
date for filing formal application forms 
and required credentials is April 14, 
1952. For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinos 














Let the publishers know 
you read about their 
books in the Journal! 














PLASTICS 


and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal 
source of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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Homes With Character, by Hazel Thomp- 
son Craig and Ola Day Rush. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass., 1952. 351 pages, $3.60. 

This new text covers the field of housing 
and stresses the individuality required in 
making a house a home. The subject is 
approached from the family point of view. 

* * 

Margaret Mitchell’s Mealtime Magic: 
Meat and Poultry Cookery, by Margaret 
Mitchell. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., New Kensington, Pa., 1951. 120 pages, 
79 cents. 

A small book giving complete informa- 
tion on how to buy and prepare meat 
and poultry, with simple, easy-to-follow 
recipes for all the good old standbys and 
for inexpensive, unusual dishes. Ten pages 
of menu suggestions and 9 pages of photos 
are included. 

* * * 

Professional Progress in Industrial Arts 
Education, a Founder’s Day Address de- 
livered by Dr. Ralph Lee Hornbake, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Journat Editor for 
Industrial Arts, has been published by 
Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc., University Station, 
Box 3111, Columbus 10, O. 

In response to a _ request from the 
trustees of the fraternity (an international 
honor society in industrial arts and in- 
dustrial-vocational education) Dr. Horn- 
bake prepared his address for the occasion 
of the installation of chapters in the South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, and the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville. 

Dr. Hornbake traces the background and 
development of industrial arts through the 
pattern of American culture in this 15- 
page, paper covered booklet. 

* * * 


Making Upholstered Furniture, by Her- 
bert Bast. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, 1952. 162 pages, $4.00. 

Complete details for making 23 types 
of furniture frames are offered in this new 
book of projects by AVA member Bast. 

* * * 


Simple Bracelets, by J. W. Bollinger. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 1951. 
77 pages, $2.50. 

Patterns for the beginner in art metal- 
work are offered in this book which is 
illustrated throughout. 

* * * 

Finishing Materials and Methods, by 
George A. Soderberg. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1952. 320 pages, $4.00. 

Twenty-one chapters are devoted to an 
extensive variety of finishing types and 
processes in this book for industrial arts 
and trade instructors at several levels. 

* * * 

Simple Upholstery, by Dorothy M. Hart 
and John Halliday. Chas A. Bennett Co. 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois, 1951.. 59 pages, $1.25. 

The second edition .of this book is de- 
signed to give a practical scheme for the 
heavier kind of upholstery work which can 
be carried out by boys and girls in senior 
high school. Practical and artistic aspects 
are not separated, stress being laid on good 
form in construction and care in choice 
of color and pattern in furnishing. 

* * * 


Small Commutator Motors, by Kennard 
C. Graham. American Technical Society, 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 37, IIl., 
1952. 283 pages. 

Describes the steps in servicing electric 
motors efficiently, with repair procedures 


based on sound electrical principles. Both 
electrical and mechanical feature ap 
covered in detail and actual projec s ap 
described with step-by-step procedu::s fo 
completely servicing motors. 

* * * 

Arc Welding, by Charles H. Zielke Th 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Bro way, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 1952. 63 pages, 
cents. 

Based on the author's experiencc both 
as a welder and as an instructor of weld. 
ing, these 40 lessons are a practic! ap. 
proach to welding competency. (ener 
information about welding and a g'ossary 
of important welding terms are included 
with the lesson plans. 

* * * 

Trade, Job or Activity Analysis, by ¢, 
Harold Silvius, Jack R. Slagle, and Arthur 
Elges. Wayne University, Department of 
Industrial Education, 5451 Cass Ave., De. 
troit, Mich., 1952. 69 pages, 86 cents. 

This syllabus is intended to guide teach. 
ers in formulating an organized analysis, 
Topics dealt with include determining oper. 
ation, determining information units, ad- 
ministrative units of instruction, project 
selection, determining instructional units 
to be covered in a course, and _ writing 
instruction sheets. 

* * * 

Adventures in Aviation Education, by 
H. E. Mehrens. American Council on Ed. 
ucation, in cooperation with Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 
401 pages, $3.50. 

Reports by teachers of their successful 
experience in meeting the challenge to 
education made by aviation in a changing 
world. Tells how aviation education has 
enriched learning in the elementary grades 
and in various subjects at the secondary 
school level, in schools throughout the 
country. 

* * * 

Building Practice Manual, by Roy W. 
White. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1952. 
307 pages, $3.40. 

Detailed information on the kinds of 
computation which are commonly required 
of the building craftsman on the job and 
explanation of simple methods by which 
he can estimate accurately various kinds 
of building materials used in his work. 
A job-by-job practical approach makes this 
suitable for use as a text in trade pre 
paratory and apprentice training classes in 
the building trades and as a manual for 
both apprentices and journeymen. 

* * * 

How to Pass Radio License Examine 
tions (Third Edition), by Charles E. Drew. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 367 pages, 
$4.50. 

This volume contains essential _infor- 
mation, arranged in question and answer 
form, about basic law, operating practice 
and radiotelephone, advanced __radiotele 
phone and telegraph, and radiotelegraph 
operating practice. 

* * * 


Plastics for the Home Craftsman, by 
Harry Walton. McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y., 1951. 183 pages, $4.00. 

This book is designed to show you how 
to have more fun in working with plastic, 
if you’re already doing so; or to introduce 
you to a stimulating, enjoyable craft, if 
you haven’t tried it. 
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